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Graduate Preparation for Teaching 


By C. J. DUCASSE 


Concerned Particularly with Teaching in General-Education Programs 


E term general education is 
currently used in a variety of 
senses. I must therefore make 


clear at the outset exactly what I 
shall mean when I employ it here. 
First, it will be only the part of 
general education which is a task of 
the colleges as distinguished from 
such other agencies of general educa- 
tion as the lower schools and the 
family. In the second place, I con- 
ceive general education to be a part 
of liberal education as distinguished 
from vocational education; and this 
distinction I regard as both sound 
and in no way invidious. Vocational 
education, that is, education for a 
skilled job, is highly important, 
especially in a civilization such as 
ours, which is becoming more and 
more dependent on the various tech- 
nologies. On the other hand, I have 
no patience with the conception of 
liberal education as the sort of educa- 
tion appropriate for a leisured ruling 
class contrasted with an obedient work- 
ing class. So to interpret Aristotle’s 
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wise remarks on liberal education is 
to be blind to their essential intent 
and to see only the accidental relation 
of that intent to the particular dis- 
tribution of leisure and labor, and 
of freedom and obedience, which 
happened to exist in the society of 
Aristotle’s day. 

When the function of liberal educa- 
tion is clearly discerned, one perceives 
that the content of a liberal education 
is almost as definite as that of a 
vocational education, and quite as 
practical. The utility of a liberal 
education is of a different sort, less 
loud and less glaring than that of a 
vocational education, but at least as 
great and perhaps even more per- 
vasive. Thus, neither of these two 
kinds of education is a_ possible 
substitute for the other. Both kinds 
are needed by the members of a 
society such as ours, which is different 
from that of Aristotle’s day in that it 
is at once technological and demo- 
cratic. Our society is one where 
almost everybody works, where skilled 
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jobs are more and more numerous and 
vital, and where everybody has a vote 
and therefore some responsibility in 
public affairs. Among us, work, 
leisure, and political power belong 
more or less to every citizen; this fact 
makes it important that every citizen 
should be given as much of both a 
liberal and a vocational education 
as his capacities and the nation’s 
resources render feasible. 

Essentially, liberal education is 
liberating education. It is not the 
education of men who are free but 
the education which makes men free. 
More specifically, it is the kind of 
education designed to free man from 
his own ignorance, prejudices, and 
narrowness by making him aware 
of them; to give him a compre- 
hensive view of the ranges of human 
knowledge, human achievements, and 
human capacities; and to develop 
in him an appreciative insight into 
the typical values for which men live. 
That is, liberal education is education 
essentially for perspective; and the 
value of perspective is that it brings 
freedom of choice and of judgment. 
Such freedom consists in awareness of 
the alternatives there are to choose 
between. The man who knows but 
one course, or sees but one aspect 
of things, or appreciates but a limited 
range of values has no choice or but 
little choice as to the direction he 
takes. Unaware of his own blind 

ts and prejudices, he is held by 
them in an invisible jail. The task of 
liberal education is to tear down 
its walls. 

That jail has two dimensions: nar- 
rowness and shallowness; and if liberal 
education is what the college cur- 
riculum seeks to provide, then the 
basic function in it of the “concen- 
tration requirement” is to give the 
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student personal insight into the 
difference between shallowness and 
depth of knowledge. Of course, in 
many cases the work the student 
does in his subject of concentration 
provides at the same time some 
vocational education, and this is all 
to the good. But it is none the less 
incidental and secondary whenever a 
liberal education is the aim centrally 
in view. For then the essential and 
primary function of concentration is 
to make the student appreciate what 
it is and what pains it costs to have 
fairly solid and thorough knowledge 
of something. Only by contrast with 
this, does one become able to appre- 
ciate justly the degree and the nature 
of one’s ignorance of other things. 

The function of the “distribution 
requirements,” on the other hand, is 
to do away with narrowness by pro- 
viding the kind of knowledge and the 
variety of ranges of knowledge neces- 
sary for breadth of outlook. This 
means acquainting the student with 
the general nature and the salient 
facts of each of the main fields of 
human knowledge and experience, 
and with the réle of each of those 
fields in human life as a whole. This 
is what I conceive general education 
to consist in at the college level. It is 
a part of a liberal education—the part 
which the distribution requirement in 
the curriculum aims to provide. 

The utility of general education so 
conceived is analogous to the utility 
a map has for a traveler; or again, 
analogous to the utility of travel 
in many foreign countries as dis- 
tinguished from prolonged residence 
in some one country. That general 
education provides relatively super- 
ficial knowledge of each of the fields it 
considers, is true, but this is no more a 
defect for its purpose than it is a 
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defect in a topographical map to 
represent only the more important 
features of the surface of the land, in 
their relations. For the purposes of 
a map, this is exactly what is needed, 
and nothing else is a possible sub- 
stitute. In the courses which together 
provide a general education, what is 
essential is that each shall acquaint 
the student with the most signific- 
ant facts and the basic methods of 
thought of the field of experience with 
which it deals, and shall give him an 
understanding of the nature of its con- 
tribution to the lives of human beings. 
On the other hand, it is neither 
necessary nor proper for such a course 
to go into details or technicalities 
which would be meaningful only as 
bases for later and more advanced 
study. To omit them is not to be 
superficial in any reprehensible sense; 
it is, on the contrary, to focus on 
what alone is relevant to the purpose 
the course is intended to serve. 


HIS brief account of the function 

of general education, and of the 
nature of the courses jointly suitable 
to provide it, has a number of 
definite implications as to the quali- 
fications a teacher of any of the latter 
should possess. 

First, it goes without saying that 
he should have broad and solid 
knowledge of the field to which the 
course belongs—such knowledge of it 
as the preliminary examinations for 
the Ph.D. degree are supposed to 
demonstrate. 

In the second place, I am firmly 
convinced that he should have per- 
sonal experience of the manner in 
which new knowledge is won in his 
field. To give him insight into this— 
emotional insight as well as intel- 
lectual—is the essential function of 
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the Ph.D. thesis for a prospective 
teacher. Today, we hear much criti- 
cism of the Ph.D. thesis on the 
ground that its topic is too often 
highly circumscribed and technical— 
the critics assuming this to imply that 
that narrow topic is virtually all the 
young Ph.D. knows, or is interested 
in, or is capable of teaching. But 
even if this should be true in a few 
cases, criticism of the thesis on the 
ground of narrowness and technicality 
seems to me quite beside the point of 
its function in graduate education. 
As just stated, that function is to 
give the student firsthand experience 
of the manner in which discoveries 
are made in his field, and of the 
manner of presenting them to compe- 
tent judges of their validity. This 
experience is invaluable as an intrinsic 
part of his education, even if he never 
does another piece of research, and 
quite irrespective of whether the 
thesis topic is broad or narrow, 
trivial or important. It constitutes 
the initiation which makes of him a 
scientist or a scholar, instead of only 
a well-informed amateur. Among the 
values it contributes to his education 
are critical ability, initiative, accu- 
racy, completeness, confidence, in- 
tegrity of reasoning, caution, and 
discrimination. These were specifically 
mentioned, as having been obtained 
from research for the thesis, by a 
large number of experienced college 
teachers whom E. V. Hollis, of the 
United States Office of Education, 
had queried on the subject, and the 
thesis was ranked by them as having 
had more educational value for them 
than any other item in their grad- 
uate work.! 


1Hollis, E. V. Toward Improving Ph.D. Pro- 
rams. Washington, D. C.: American Council on 
Binaten, 1945. pp. 156-57, 165. (Prepared for 
the Commission on Teacher Education). 
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In the third place, the college 
teacher, to be effective, should be 
enthusiastic and able to inspire enthu- 
siasm. This personality trait, I am 
convinced, is more important than is 
knowledge of the pedagogical devices 
in terms of which skilled teaching 
might be defined. The teacher’s per- 
sonality, and the living example of 
his respect for and devotion to his 
subject, count for more, I believe, 
in the educating of his students than 
does mere pedagogical skill, especially 
if the possessor of it is dull or if the 
pedagogical machinery can be heard 
creaking at the joints, as easily 
happens when it has mastered the 
teacher instead of having been mas- 
tered by him. Enthusiastic and inspir- 
ing teaching, however, is most likely 
to result when two characteristics are 
combined: appreciation of and some 
participation in the adventure of 
research, and interest in teaching. 
There is no doubt that more can and 
should be done than is commonly now 
done to equip prospective college 
teachers for the tasks and respon- 
sibilities of their intended profession. 
They can be given some practical 
command of effective teaching meth- 
ods through practice teaching and 
subsequent criticism of their per- 
formance. They can be made to 
read about and reflect upon the 
nature and functions of teaching and 
its relation to the college curriculum, 
and they can be given some preview 
of the life of the college teacher. 

The fourth desideratum in a teacher 
is that he should be qualified not only 
to teach his subject but also to teach 
it philosophically. This is of great 
importance, especially in general edu- 
cation; and the lack of it seems to me 
the most serious shortcoming of most 
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Ph.D.’s, both young and old, and of 
the education they received. The 
scholar or scientist tends to become 
insulated within his subject; to believe 
that nothing but thorough technical 
competence within it is properly 
expected of him, or really worth 
much; and indeed, often to look with 
some contempt or impatience upon 
the suggestion that he ought to be 
reasonably aware of, and prepared 
to explain convincingly to outsiders, 
what exactly his specialty does or 
does not contribute to the good of 
mankind. The college teacher should 
be able to view the content of his 
subject and its methods from outside, 
and should be aware of its bearing, or 
lack of it, upon the other concerns of 
men. It is the frequent lack of this 
ability, I believe, at which the current 
criticisms of the equipment of the 
young Ph.D. for college teaching are 
ultimately and justifiably hitting. 
The importance of that ability is 
obvious in the case of those who teach 
the courses intended to implement 
general-education programs; but in a 
democracy that ability is important 
also for the Ph.D.’s who go into 
industrial or government research or 
into other employment. These men— 
and teachers too, of course—are 
citizens, participants willy-nilly in 
national and international affairs. 
Indeed, through their votes and influ- 
ence, they participate actively to 
some extent in policy-making; and 
to shun such participation or, equally, 
to give it in the blindly partisan 
manner which is a corollary of lack 
of perspective, is to sabotage democ- 
racy. It is unwittingly to call for 
some dictator to orchestrate into an 
over-all design for national life and 
international living the diverse special- 
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ties whose respective devotees are too 
engrossed ever to give the over-all 
matter serious thought. 

Because of this, it would be a grave 
mistake to segregate graduate stu- 
dents who plan to become college 
teachers, and to limit to them the im- 
provement of graduate education in the 
respect just discussed. That improve- 
ment is needed right across the board. 

Finally, we come to the question of 
concrete measures whereby to effect 
that improvement; and here I wish 
first to make quite clear that in my 
view the sin of present graduate 
education is a sin of omission rather 
than of commission, for I think the 
training students now get in the 
graduate schools is good so far as it 
goes. What I have in mind is not 
that it should become less technical 
or less rigorous but that it should be 
supplemented in the direction I have 
indicated, even if this should prolong 
the period of study a little. 


EFFECT the sort of improve- 
ment described, it does not seem 
to me that it is either necessary or 
desirable to create any novel educa- 
tional instrument, but only to see to it 
that graduate students should take 
certain additional courses, easily pro- 
vided or already existing in the uni- 
versity, which they do not ordinarily 
now take. These would vary accord- 
ing to the student’s field, but would be 
selected in each case to the end of 
giving him some capacity to view 
his field from outside, in perspective. 
The sort of thing I have in mind is 
best indicated by some examples. 

In the case, for instance, of a man 
whose field is history, it would mean 
that, in addition to his work in 
history itself, he should make some 
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study of the philosophy of history, 
and of the history and philosophy of 
historiography. Further, he should 
make, or have made earlier, some 
study of political science and eco- 
nomics, for the events which are the 
material of history are in large part 
political and economic events; and 
the mere fact of their having occurred 
perhaps long ago has in itself no 
magic that would enable a person 
ignorant of economics and of political 
science to discuss them more com- 
petently than he could events of the 
same kinds occurring about him now. 
If, from history, we turn to the 
natural sciences, students of these 
should certainly add to the study of 
their particular science and its imme- 
diate neighbors some study of the 
history of science, of the philosophy 
of science, and also of the sociology of 
science, so far as there is such a thing. 
For men whose field is literature and 
the ideas embodied therein, some 
study of the history of philosophy 
should be regarded as essential, and 
also some study of the philosophy of 
art and of criticism. Moreover, their 
view of method in literature would 
remain myopic for lack of contrast 
if they had not had, preferably dur- 
ing their undergraduate years, some 
experience of what rigorous reasoning, 
as represented by mathematics or 
logic, is like; and also some experience 
of the experimental method, which 
plays so conspicuous a réle in the 
natural sciences, and the fruits of 
which are so notable a part of the 
present-day conception of the world. 

That thorough competence in one’s 
own field can perfectly well be com- 
bined with ability to view and describe 
it from outside—and also combined 

[Continued on page 488] 





Planning the Princeton Library 


By WALTER H. KILHAM, JR. 


Faculty Participation throughout the Whole Endeavor 


EFORE the end of the year, the 
B Harvey S. Firestone Memorial 
Library at Princeton Univer- 
sity, which has been in use since Sep- 
tember, will be finished. It is hard 
to realize that approximately four 
years will have elapsed since the 
architects started on this particular 
plan, and that planning began on 
earlier schemes twenty-five years ago. 
There are few people left, I suppose, 
who believe an architect plans a 
building by himself. Planning—at 
least of a large building—is a co- 
operative effort and entails long hours 
of research; and if the result is a 
success, the credit is due as much to 
the understanding and wisdom of 
the client as to the skill and experience 
of the architect. 

In pre-war years many schemes for 
the library had been considered—at 
least two had reached a fairly com- 
plete stage of planning—and 1 in these 
schemes the basic idea of a ““human- 
istic library” had been well estab- 
lished. By “humanistic library” is 
meant the harmonious assemblage of 
the faculty, the students, and the 
books—particularly in the fields of 
the humanities and social studies. 
The objective was to induce the 
student to work for himself. 

In November, 1944, the Trustee 
Committee decided that the lack of 
flexibility of the earlier plans was a 
drawback which had been well proved 
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as the years went by. In spite of all 
the thought that had gone into them, 
none the less too rigid a plan had 
resulted. They wanted a library, 
similar to the modern laboratories 
which had been developed during the 
war, which could be easily adapted to 
new conditions. Beyond this, the 
Trustee Committee agreed to take no 
part in the development of the plans 
and to limit the expression of its 
interest to the exterior of the building 
and the relationship of the building to 
the grounds. 

A “Steering Committee” was 
formed representing a cross section 
of the University trustees, the depart- 
ment of grounds and buildings, library, 
faculty, and so on, and the work got 
under way. For an initial program, 
areas and general assignments were 
taken from the 1940 pre-war plans, 
and details of library requirements 
were obtained from the librarian and 
his staff; in addition, further con- 
sideration was given to the selection 
of the site and to the proposal of a 
laboratory library. 

Planning should then have pro- 
gressed smoothly: the architects had 
received authorization to proceed; the 
library was to hold two million 
volumes; all departmental libraries 
were to be housed in it. Yet at the 
end of three months it became evident 
that something was lacking. Rather 
than trust to memory, since almost 
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four years have gone by, it may be of 
interest to refer to notes and memo- 
randa of the meetings. 

On February 13, 1945, the architects 
expressed “. .. the need for the 
early establishment of the principles 
of the program and theory of teaching 
which the building must express. 
Until the idea is established, the 
architects can have no objective for 
their design.” 

In another meeting of the Steering 
Committee on February 26, the fol- 
lowing statement appears under Com- 
mittee Organization: ““. ...It was 
suggested by the architects that in 
addition to the Steering Committee 
now formed, a faculty committee be 
convened to establish the educational 
program and use of space.” It was a 
resolution of this meeting that the 
members of the “faculty committee 
should be urged to give immediate and 
prolonged study to their require- 
ments so that definite progress in 
layout can be made.” 

This new Faculty Committee, to- 
gether with a Committee on the 
Course of Study, met for the first 
time on March g and to. The 
Librarian ‘“‘opened the meeting with 
a statement of aims to discard pre- 
conceived ideas and work in terms 
of what is wanted. . . . The meeting 
would give the architects an expres- 
sion of the Faculty’s desires.” 


ITH a fresh start now provided, 

space requirements could be 
determined through direct contact 
with the users of the library instead 
of by reliance on the accumulated 
data of discarded plans. The first 
two meetings with the new committee 
were concerned with the establish- 
ment of general principles. To dem- 
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onstrate the flexibility of modular 
design, the architects presented a 
model in the base of which was cut 
a series of slots in checkerboard 
fashion. Strips of cardboard rep- 
resenting partitions could be inserted 
in the slots and, in simple fashion, 
various arrangements of space laid 
out on the board. The new library 
could be built with open floors which 
would be subdivided with demount- 
able partitions of the office-building 
type, or with stacks or carrells set up, 
as need demanded. 

Points for discussion were presented 
in diagrams on sheets of paper about 
20 inches by 30 inches, large enough 
for all at the table to see. The first 
diagram illustrated the elements to be 
considered in grouping together the 
faculty, students, and books; it was 
clear there would be a lot of seminar 
as well as study space in the new 


library. 
A second diagram presented the 
fundamental differences between 
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“open” and “closed” stacks. An 
open stack is understood to mean 
one to which both faculty and stu- 
dents have direct access in selecting 
books. A closed stack is one which, 
according to the conventional system, 
is under the control of the librarian 
who issues the books as requested by 
slip at the circulation desk. 

Many of the older faculty members 
did not exhibit interest in either idea. 
They wanted the books of their par- 
ticular departments conveniently at 
hand—even if available to them alone 
(This was one of the basic principles 
of the pre-war schemes.). Discussion 
brought out the fact, however, that 
classification of a book was a cata- 
loguing expedient which did not nec- 
essarily determine whether it was 
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history, economics, or politics. Who 
was to say in which departmental li- 
brary it belonged? Furthermore, as the 
library grew, the number of books in 
certain categories would far exceed 
the limits of a department’s shelves; 
history alone, at this time, required 
16,300 square feet for books. Also, 
with the broader educational system 
envisaged, students were to be encour- 
aged to look beyond the limits of 
departmental classifications; conse- 
quently, physical barriers would be 
undesirable. It was finally agreed 
that not only should the stacks be 
open, but that there should be one 
centralized stack for all to use with 
equal convenience. 

The next problem was the relation- 
ship of the stacks to seminar space. 
The “‘diehards,” having conceded a 
central stack, now proposed what was 
called the “‘suck-up”—books wanted 
in their seminar areas would be 
withdrawn from the central stack, or 
sucked up into what would eventu- 
ally be a departmental library. This 
scheme assumed that seminar areas 
would be separate from the stack 
area. Since, under this system, a 
book could be shelved in two places, 
the arrangement would not only entail 
difficulty in locating books, but would 
be wasteful of space. 

Another scheme was to distribute 
the seminars throughout the building 
and locate each department as near as 
possible to its particular classification 
of books in the stacks. 

The Committee decided on the sepa- 
ration of seminar space from stack 
area—generally with the seminars 
above, and the stacks below, where 
large areas would be available. 
The upper instructional space was to 
be in relatively narrow wings with 
seminar rooms on either side of a 
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central corridor. It is of interest to 
note that, before the preliminary 
plans were finally approved, this 
proposed arrangement underwent a 
radical change. 

Concerning the method of control, 
it was concluded that access to the 
stacks would mean freedom to take 
a book off the shelf but not to put it 
back, for improper shelving would 
mean lost books. Ifastudent wanted 
to take a book to his carrell, it would 
be his responsibility to have it prop- 
erly checked; then, if he left his carrell, 
he would leave the check slip projecting 
from his book. A page with a master 
key to all carrells would circulate 
through the library and return all 
books not properly charged. Provision 
was made for checking books at the 
main entrance, should the extension of 
the honor system prove too much for 
human nature. Books, of course, 
could be obtained in the usual way, 
over the main desk by call slips, by 
those who did not want to select 
them in the stack. Unassigned work 
areas were to be provided throughout 
the stacks for the convenience of 
faculty and students. 

One additional change from the 
current arrangement of a seminar 
room was recommended. Hitherto, a 
seminar room had been not only the 
place where a professor held discus- 
sions with small groups but also the 
place to which students came to 
work. Because of the difficulty of 
working and talking in the same 
room, a new type of seminar con- 
sisting of two rooms which were 
called a “work” room and a “talk” 
room, was developed. In the work- 


room, shelves were to be provided for 
the permanent location of reference 
books necessary for the particular 
field of study carried on therein. In 
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the French workroom, for example, 
would be French dictionaries, ency- 
clopedias, and the like, so that a 
student would not be compelled to go 
to the stack or main reference room 
for them. The talk room was to be 
arranged on a round-table basis, with 
seats for from twelve to sixteen 
persons. 

Naturally, the size of this room, 
approximately 18 feet by 24 feet, was 
a factor in determining the bay 
size for the modular space. It was 
adjusted to four stack units in width, 
including aisle, and permitted sections 
of book stacks in multiples of three 
feet either way. Half a bay, or nine 
feet, would give the typical office. 

Study cubicles, or carrells, were to 
be somewhat larger than the usual 
three feet in width, and a dimension 
of 4 feet 6 inches was agreed on for 
student use. Since few private offices 
could be afforded, six-foot carrells 
were provided for the use of many of 
the faculty; these carrells allowed 
more space for books and were large 
enough to accommodate an extra 
chair, enabling a student to come in 
for a conference. Sliding doors with 
combination locks were to be furnished. 

In view of the large amount of 
seating to be provided throughout the 
library, two hundred seats in the main 
reference room and one hundred in 
the reserve room for Freshmen were 
considered sufficient; in addition, there 
would be the shared lounge and 
browsing areas. 


N IMPORTANT question still to 

be resolved was the apportioning 

of space for each department. It 
was apparent even at this early date 
that available funds would not pay 
for as much construction as before 
the war and that a reduced envelope 
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would be necessary. It was finally 
decided that, in order to determine 
the needs of the various departments, 
the architects and the librarian would 
interview the members of each depart- 
ment, who would express their require- 
ments in terms of the modular type of 
space discussed previously. Further- 
more, since a department may vary 
considerably in size over the years, it 
was made clear by the President that 
the University enrollment was limited, 
and the expansion of one department 
could be accomplished only upon 
reduction of another. It would be 
the architect’s job to watch the 
totals. The thirty or more inter- 
views held during the succeeding four 
or five weeks were of immeasurable 
value to the architects in learning how 
the library would be used by the vari- 
ous departments and what demands 
might be anticipated. 

Upon completion of the survey, a 
new estimate of space requirements 
was totaled. The very human ten- 
dency to exaggerate requirements, we 
were pleased to note, had been well 
held in check; these more realistic 
determinations of required areas were 
a substantial improvement over earlier 
estimates. However, the combina- 
tion of educational and stack space 
still exceeded the amount of building 
it was contemplated to construct. 

An alternative, and the step so 
dreaded by librarians, was encroach- 
ment on areas allowed for expansion 
of the stack (The average library 
doubles every sixteen years.). Educa- 
tional space was assigned along the 
outer perimeter of the stack area, 
making full use of daylight. There 
would no longer be room for two 
million books, but it would still be 
possible to double the number of 
books, approximately eight hundred 
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thousand volumes, which would be 
put in the library initially. In addi- 
tion, 25 per cent above the net 
figures quoted for stack space was still 
allowed for “shelving.” 


T WAS now time to discuss the 

type of plan, and, since there were 
several methods of planning a central 
stack to be considered, the Committee 
was reconvened. Provision for the 
future, it was agreed, was a major 
factor and, on this site, horizontal 
expansion seemed best. Room was 
left on the site plan for doubling the 
area of the building. 

With a sloping site, it would be 
practical to enter the building from 
the campus side at about the middle 
level. The common rooms, such as 
catalogue, reference, and reading, 
could then be on the main level, 
thence going down into the stacks and 
up into the instructional space. Six 
levels were decided upon. 

Tentative plans were rapidly de- 
veloped embodying the requirement 
of the trustees that the building be 
in scale and harmony with the other 
buildings in the yard. A solution was 
reached which seemed acceptable to 
the faculty and we were about to 
go ahead. 

The librarian, however, felt that 
too much book space was being 
sacrificed to educational space. This 
difficult problem was solved by adding 
an interior bay to the upper wings of 
the building which had been hitherto 
assigned to instructional space. In 
this way, while seminars could still be 
located on the outside walls, there 
would also be interior space for more 
books. This was a far-reaching step 
for, with books now on all floors and 
seminars down on the stack levels as 
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well, educational space could be 
assigned in the vicinity of the stack 
area in which a department was most 
interested. The huge stack floors 
would be available for history, politics 
and economics, and so on, and the 
classics, for example, which expand 
very slowly, could be located on the 
upper floors. In this way the library 
became an open-stack library from 
top to bottom, and the older faculty 
members had their wish in principle— 
to be close to their books—without 
restrictions of a departmental library. 

Everything now began to fall in its 
place, and a preliminary plan was 
quickly made which met the approval 
of all concerned. The Trustees, with 
eyes on construction indexes, decided 
building should get under way imme- 
diately, without awaiting completion 
of working drawings. Major contracts 
were to be made, based on tonnages 
of steel, for example, without waiting 
for details. The decision was hard on 
the architects, who now had a bear by 
the tail, but experience proved the 
decision a wise one because money 
was saved by buying at that time; 
prices rose faster than anyone had 
anticipated. 

The work of the faculty was still 
not at anend. With so many details 
to be worked out, it was concluded 
that a full size mock-up of four 
typical bays of the library should be 
constructed. In this we could experi- 
ment with various types of book 
stacks, partitions, carrells, lighting, 
and the like. 

One important use of the mock-up 
was to determine the ceiling height of 
the stack. The usual height of a 
multiple-tier stack is approximately 
7 feet 2% inches, but since we were 

[Continued on page 489) 
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The World’s Large Universities 


By M. M. CHAMBERS 


Sixty-five Institutions Enroll Well in Excess of One Million Students 


F THE two thousand million 

persons inhabiting the earth, 

only about four million, or 
one-fifth of one per cent, are engaged 
in the pursuit of university studies. 
The percentage varies greatly in 
different parts of the world, being 
highest in the United States, where 
two million three hundred thousand 
students constitute 1.6 per cent of the 
population. The very fact of varia- 
tion affords a probability of progress. 
The past four years have brought 
substantial increases in the university 
population in many countries. 

As is usually true of any large 
number of living organisms, the den- 
sity of the distribution varies greatly, 
and although there are probably more 
than three thousand institutions offer- 
ing some instruction above the junior- 
college level, it is possible to identify 
as few as some sixty-five institutions 
which enroll well over a_ million 
students, or more than one-fourth of 
the world total. This fact can be 
ascertained by using an institutional 
enrollment of ten thousand as the 
“cutting point.” In the United States 
alone there are probably thirty-eight 
institutions enrolling an aggregate of 
about seven hundred thousand stu- 
dents, or nearly one-third of the 
national college total. In other coun- 
tries there seem to be twenty-seven 
institutions enrolling an aggregate of 
more than half a million, or more 


than one-fourth of the total for all 
lands other than the United States. 

The figures on the enrollment in 
American universities are readily 
accessible in the compilation Amert- 
can Universities and Colleges! and in 
other reference books and yearbooks 
found in many libraries. The sta- 
tistics on the enrollments in foreign 
universities are not easily obtained; 
those used here have been gathered 
from a variety of sources, including 
replies to questionnaires. 

The University of Paris, with 48,998 
students as of December 31, 1947, is 
the largest institution of higher educa- 
tion in the world, unless that dis- 
tinction be given to the University of 
California, which had at that time 
more than fifty thousand students 
enrolled on its many separate cam- 
puses, though only 25,272 students 
were enrolled on its principal campus 
at Berkeley. The only other close 
rival anywhere in the world is New 
York University, with an enrollment 
of 45,125. It may be noted in 
passing that the University of Paris 
has more than one-third of all stu- 
dents in the seventeen French uni- 
versities, and that no other university 
in France has as many as eight 
thousand students.* 

In looking about for other university 


1Brumbaugh, A.J., e¢ a/., editors. Washington, 
D.C.: American Council on Education, 1948. 

*Statistics from Office Nationale des Universités 
et Ecoles Frangaises, 79 Boulévard Raspail, Paris. 
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enrollments above thirty thousand, 
we find those of the University of 
Bombay (42,336) and the University 
of Calcutta (36,507). In neither case, 
however, do these large enrollments 
actually represent a single institution. 
They are aggregates. Bombay has 
75 affiliated colleges in its region, and 
Calcutta has g1. Much the same 
structure characterizes the other two 
Indian universities having enrollments 
of more than ten thousand. Madras 
has an enrollment of 28,888 with 18 
“constituent colleges” and 36 affili- 
ated colleges, and Patna has 15,471 
with 28 affiliated colleges. 

The University of London, in its 
double capacity as a teaching institu- 
tion and as an examining authority 
admitting students in other approved 
institutions to its examinations and to 
candidacy for its degrees, is far in 
excess of thirty thousand if we com- 
bine the figures for its 14,993 regular 
students and its twenty thousand 
“‘external students.” 

For the sake of simplicity and 
brevity, it will be well to permit 
ourselves a tabulation showing the 
enrollments of twenty other large 
institutions in descending order of 
size, as reported recently from various 
authentic sources. It is believed that 
the only institution of appropriate 
size omitted from the tabulation may 
be the University of Berlin, concern- 
ing whose recent enrollment no figures 
have been obtained. 

A few features of Table I deserve 
comment. Six of these large uni- 
versities are in Italy—a high propor- 
tion—and both Rome and Naples 
have between twenty thousand and 
thirty thousand students each. The 
only institution above ten thousand 
in Northern Europe is at Helsinki. 
There is none of that size in Sweden, 
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Norway, Denmark, Belgium, or 

Switzerland. The principal European 

capitals—Paris, Madrid, Prague, 
TABLE I 


SrupDENT ENROLLMENT IN TWENTY LarceE 
Universities In Twetve Nations* 




















Universities a 
@) i wee 

Ee a ee re 29,916 
Prague (Charles University)........ 23,992 
a 21,917T 
Mexico (National University)....... 20,022 
IE cee c ki ee ncnese cen 19,995 
ND ies ei otra Gane e seis eek 17,385 
tr oc nite ais aaa eines 17,000 
SE OR Tree 14,722§ 
Tokyo (former Imperial U.)........ 13,3778 
I re otic tines carcass ewes 13,146] 
Santo Tomas (Manila, P. I. ). ere 12,994 
So enc euie eee caeseeeweod 12,600°* 
ERE eee ae 11,934T 
NS fear cawsied taccel haem ee pees 11,766 
ME re rer 11,147 
EAP eee ere ee 10,438f 
BN ier Ap ovis oa ci Ra caew eed 10,222 
0 RE re eee ee 10,112 
I coc Mig 3:0 i4se alasatecriashirn nat 10,074T 
I Aaices tS mc caccuinle sien eins oa 10,015f 








*As reported by heads of the institutions, 
1947-48, except where indicated otherwise in the 
following footnotes. 

tThe figures for the six large Italian universities 
are from Extraordinary Supplement to the Officias 
Gazette, (Rome), No. 263 (November 15, 1947), p. 60. 

tLetter from Mexican Ministry of Public Educa- 
tion, February 10, 1948. 

§This figure is for 1938, in lieu of a more recent 
report. 

#From Education in the New Japan. Tokyo: 
General Headquarters, Supreme Commander for 
the Allied Powers, Civil Information and Education 
Section. May, 1948. 

@This figure is for 1942-43, in lieu of a more 
recent report. 

**From L’Education Nationale (Paris), No. 34 
(November 27, 1947), p- 19. 


Vienna—each have at least one such 
institution, but in Poland the only 
university of that size is in Cracow 
rather than in Warsaw. In all Latin 
America, there are apparently only 
four universities with enrollments 
above ten thousand—Havana, Mex- 
ico City, Buenos Aires, and La Plata. 
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WORLD’S LARGE UNIVERSITIES 


The absence of such huge cities as 
Moscow, Leningrad, Peiping, Shang- 
hai, and Canton, known to be centers 
of higher learning in their respective 
countries, will be noted. Each of 
these cities has several small or 
medium-sized institutions in its envi- 
rons, but no enormous university 
under a unified institutional adminis- 
tration. Therefore, a tabulation of 
the enrollments of large universities 
necessarily falls considerably short of 
indicating fully to what extent the 
world’s university population is con- 
centrated in great ‘cities. 

Although there appears to be no 
report crediting the University of 
Moscow with more than about eight 
thousand students, that city has the 
astounding number of 85 independent 
specialized institutes of university 
level, including three medical insti- 
tutes and scores of others running the 
gamut from the fine arts and cinema- 
tography to almost every major 
branch of engineering and industry. 
A report of the aggregate number of 
students in all these has not been 
obtained, but it is said that they 
admitted twenty-five thousand new 
students in the autumn of 1948, and 
their student aggregate is estimated 
at more than one hundred and twenty 
thousand. Leningrad, the second city 
of the Soviet Union, has its univer- 
sity and 42 institutes. Kharkov and 
Kiev, principal cities of the Ukrainian 
Socialist Soviet Republic, have respec- 
tively 26 and 18 institutions of higher 
education, including a university in 
each. Even remote Tashkent, capital 
of the Uzbek Socialist Soviet Republic 
in Central Asia, has fourteen. 

In the great cities of China and 
Japan, the number of institutions is 
not so great but it is not uncommon 
for from six to a dozen or more 
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universities and colleges of modest 
size to flourish, independently of each 
other, in the same city. This, of 
course, is not a condition unknown in 
the Western world. To mention only 
a few of the larger separate institu- 
tions in the city of New York, for 
example, one can name Columbia, 
Fordham, and New York University, 
each under private control, and the 
four municipal colleges. 


FEW other reflections on the 

distribution and concentration 
of university population are in point. 
Not only in the large cities of the 
Soviet Union in recent years, but also 
in nearly all metropolitan centers in 
the world, higher education tends to 
show a multiplicity of compara- 
tively small separate and specialized 
professional and technical schools. 
There is a tendency, now manifesting 
itself in many places, toward pulling 
many of these small separate institu- 
tions of learning together into a 
unified administrative organization 
which will assume the characteristics 
of a large cosmopolitan university— 
cosmopolitan in the sense that it 
offers not only the liberal arts, 
sciences, and philosophy, but also a 
growing galaxy of professional and 
technical schools of university level. 
The tendency is salutary for many 
reasons, among which two are most 
prominent: first, it facilitates the 
provision of good living and social 
conditions for students, sometimes 
in the form of newly constructed 
buildings on a spacious and well- 
located campus or “university city,” 
including dormitories and clubhouses 
for students, dwellings and apartment 
houses for faculty members and 
married students, and student-union 
buildings, athletic plants, university 
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theaters, and a variety of other 
facilities appropriate and desirable 
in an academic community; second, it 
makes possible, through a degree of 
centralization in the location and 
management of great libraries, lab- 
oratories, and costly research equip- 
ment, economical and efficient use of 
the public money or private gifts 
devoted to higher learning. All this 
is a far cry from the old stereotype of 
the ill-fed student shivering in his 
garret, warmed only by his burning 
scholarly zeal, and working with only 
a scanty library and cheap and 
improvised scientific equipment. 

The classic university of the Middle 
Ages was a faculty of philosophy sur- 
rounded by faculties of theology, law, 
and medicine; and the modern 
university in most of the world is 
roughly an elaboration of the same 
pattern, consisting of a core of liberal 
arts and sciences surrounded by a 
dozen or a score of professional and 
technical schools. Universities in the 
Soviet Union, however, are limited to 
the arts and fundamental sciences, 
and are devoid of professional and 
technological departments. The only 
exceptions appear to be in the Baltic 
republics, where the old universities 
retain their well-rooted schools of 
medicine and a few other professional 
departments. Elsewhere in the Soviet 
Union medicine is taught in separate 
six-year institutes, and the same is 
true of dentistry, pharmacology, and 
veterinary medicine. Likewise, sep. 
arate institutes of law, economics, 
music, fine arts, education, agri- 
culture, and myriad branches of 
technology, trade, and transport exist 
in great numbers. One reason for this 
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persistence of a locally decentralized 
pattern is probably to be found in the 
fact that in the collectivist state each 
branch of industry and each pro- 
fessional or technical pursuit is man- 
aged by a central governmental 
bureau, and, at least up to the 
present, each such bureau has had a 
large hand in the development of 
educational institutions for its own 
particular industrial and professional 
field. Thus the institutes of medi- 
cine are to a considerable extent 
planned and controlled on a national 
scale by the National Ministry of 
Health. There is in the Soviet Union, 
however, an All-Union Bureau of 
Higher Education within the Ministry 
of Education, and in the postwar 
years it seems that this Bureau is 
definitely growing in authority in its 
own field, at the expense of the 
various ministries whose primary func- 
tions are other than educational. It 
is not possible to foretell whether this 
stirring recognition of the unity of 
higher education as a public function 
may in time extend to the local level 
and lead to the development of large 
cosmopolitan universities; but that 
possibility seems plausible. 

The number of large universities in 
the world today is probably quite 
small in comparison with what it will 
be a few decades hence; and today’s 
picture is very lopsided, with more 
than half the large institutions, as 
well as more than half of the students, 
within the United States. Yet uni- 


versity attendance in the United 
States could profitably be doubled 
within a dozen years; and in many 
other countries, more slowly perhaps, 
it could be multiplied manyfold. 

[Vol. XIX, No. 9} 
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The International Universities 
Conference 


By FRANCIS J. BROWN 


Held at Utrecht from August Second to Thirteenth 


EPRESENTATIVES of thirty- 
R four countries and thirteen in- 

ternational organizations met 
at Utrecht, the Netherlands, in the 
first general conference of universities 
since the war, and the second in the 
history of higher education. The 
Preparatory Conference of Repre- 
sentatives of Universities was con- 
vened by Unesco in collaboration with 
the Netherlands Government. 

The immediate initiative for calling 
the Conference grew out of a resolu- 
tion approved by the Third General 
Conference of Unesco at Mexico City 
in November, 1947, which instructed 
the Director General to “call a meet- 
ing of representatives of universities 
during 1948.” But prompting this 
motion, and a much more significant 
incentive, was the growing desire on 
the part of the universities themselves 
to take up again the strands of inter- 
national co-operation which had been 
knitted during the two decades be- 
tween wars and which had culminated 
in the first conference of higher educa- 
tion held in Paris in 1937. 

The International Institute of In- 
tellectual Co-operation, of the League 
of Nations, had begun important 
studies, had initiated steps to stand- 
ardize university statistics, and had 
published a number of significant re- 


ports. All such co-operative activities 
indicated how much should and could 
be done, provided some initial step 
was taken to get a constructive pro- 
gram under way and to create the nec- 
essary organization to administer it. 
Consequently, one of the major 
purposes of the Utrecht Conference 
was to procure the collective judg- 
ment of the universities of the world 
on the desirability of reviving inter- 
national co-operation among the in- 
stitutions of higher education. If the 
unco-ordinated expressions of its im- 
portance were found to be representa- 
tive, then the Conference had the 
further responsibility of officially set- 
ting up the means of achieving world 
co-operation at the university level. 
The Conference, however, had two 
other purposes. One was to develop 
understanding of each other and of 
each other’s problems, by living and 
working together for two weeks in the 
beautiful and inspiring environment 
of the University of Utrecht, in the 
shadow of der Dom—a Gothic tower 
of the twelfth century. Another pur- 
pose was to make pronouncements on 
fundamental issues that would uphold 
the hands of leaders of higher educa- 
tion in their own countries in guiding 
the development of higher education. 
Each of these goals was achieved to a 
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greater degree than one might have 
dared to hope in the few short months 
available to plan and prepare for the 
Conference. 

Invitations were sent by Unesco to 
the various countries of the world 
to send a specified number of par- 
ticipants and an equal number of 
observers. Fifteen international or- 
ganizations were also each invited to 
send one observer. The Conference 
program included three types of meet- 
ings: general evening sessions, with 
addresses by leaders of world renown 
in higher education; plenary sessions; 
and sectional meetings. 

During the early part of the Con- 
ference, the plenary sessions were 
given over to a fifteen-minute report 
from the representative of each coun- 
try on “Significant Developments and 
Current Problems in Higher Educa- 
tion.” The last plenary sessions were 
devoted to a discussion of each of the 
reports drafted by the sections. 

Each delegate selected the section 
which he wished to attend and 
remained continually a member of 
that group. Each section was charged 
with the responsibility of drafting a 
portion of the report for the Confer- 
ence. To assist in its thinking and to 
avoid overlapping of discussion, a 

“working paper,’ consisting largely 
of a series of questions, had been pre- 
pared by the Education Section of 
Unesco. Also, a temporary chairman 
had been appointed by Unesco and 
was asked to make an introductory 
statement regarding the problems for 
discussion in the section. Each section 
unanimously elected the temporary 
chairman to be the permanent chair- 
man, and also elected a vice-chairman 
and rapporteur. The major areas of 
discussion, and the individual chair- 
men were: 
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Section I—The Réle of the University 
Dr. Ifor L. Evans, vice-chancellor, 
versity of Wales 

Section II—Academic Standards 
Dr. Matta Akrawi, director of Higher Edu- 
cation for iraq 

Section II1I—Financing and Providing Basic 

Services for Higher Education 
Sir John Medley, vice-chancellor, 
versity of Melbourne, Australia 

Section [V—University Education and Inter- 

national Understanding 
Professor Paulo de Berredo Carneiro, 
Brazilian Representative to Unesco 
Section V—Means for Continuing Inter- 
national Co-operation among Universities 
Dr. George F. Zook, president, American 
Council on Education 


Uni- 


Uni- 


N THE first portion of its report, 
the Conference recognized that the 
réle of the university was, to a large 
degree, determined by the attitudes 
of the institution and of the nation. 
But it urged that 
universities should consider afresh the 
part they must play in economic and 
social education ..., that many stu- 
dents capable of higher education still 
lack the opportunity of achieving it .. ., 
that no university can afford to neglect 
the moral and aesthetic development of 
its students and special emphasis must be 
laid on the importance of community 
life . . ., that much greater funds and 
greater effort should be expended than at 
present on research in the social sciences 
and creative work in the humanities 
. , and that the university has a wide 
social responsibility to the nation and 
beyond the nation to humanity at large. 
The second part of the report dis- 
cussed such problems as admission 
and selection of students, equivalence 
of degrees, the effect of university 
staff upon standards of instruction 
and research, methods of teaching in 
universities, and educational rehabili- 
tation. The Conference “affirms its 


faith in the principle that the benefits 
of higher education should be availa- 
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INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 


ble to all without discrimination on 
the basis of race, sex, religion or polli- 
tics.” However, the Conference state- 
ment on academic freedom includes 
significant provisos, namely: 

A university teacher should be free to be 
appointed and to continue his work with- 
out discrimination on racial, political, or 
religious grounds, provided, first, it is 
reasonably clear that he will carry out 
the duties of his office in the spirit of free 
enquiry, that he will exercise a due sense 
of responsibility in performing these 
duties, and that he will not engage in 
activities inconsistent with them; and, 
second, that he is not an applicant for or 
an occupant of a position in a university 
whose charter or nature limits its choice. 
These provisos developed from the 
issues pertaining to religious institu- 
tions and not on the basis of political 
differences. 

In the portion of its report dealing 
with finance, the Conference frankly 
recognized that an increasing propor- 
tion of support for higher education 
will come from public sources, but 
stated that 
there is in general little apprehension of 
the development of sinister aspects of 
state aid. The danger is always there but 
it is latent rather than actual... 
There is complete agreement on the 
necessity for as total a degree of univer- 
sity autonomy as is reasonably consistent 
with the receipt of public funds. 

A specific program of activities 
leading to the acceptance by the uni- 
versity of greater responsibility for 
the development of international un- 
derstanding was recommended by the 
Conference in the fourth part of its 
report. Perhaps of most immediate 
significance is the recommendation 
that universities accept a responsi- 
bility for training persons for employ- 
ment in positions involving contacts 
with peoples of other governments or 
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nations, such as the diplomatic service 
and duties as foreign representatives 
for air lines or other firms. 

In the final part of the report, the 
Conference was unanimous in its 
recommendation that international 

co-operation among universities is 

desirable and necessary. In fact, it 
initiated the first steps essential to 
provide the necessary administrative 
machinery for such co-operation. 


N INTERIM Committee of ten 
members was organized and 

nine members were nominated. Its 
functions are to draw up a proposed 
constitution for an international asso- 
ciation in the field of higher educa- 
tion, to administer an international 
universities bureau to be created 
immediately, and to plan for and call 
another world conference of universi- 
ties, probably in 1950. The nine 


elected members of the Interim 
Committee are: H.R. Kruyt, the 
Netherlands; Paulo de _ Berredo 


Carneiro, Brazil; Chen Yuan, China; 
George F. Zook, United States; 
Jean Sarrailh, France; H. E. Shafik 
Ghorbal Bey, Egypt; Bernardo Hous- 
say, Argentina; J. F. Foster, British 
Commonwealth; and Sir Sarvepalli 
Radhakrishnan, India. 

The functions of the universities 
bureau will be to assemble and dis- 
seminate comparable statistical data; 
to encourage exchange of students 
and faculty through distributing in- 
formation about summer courses and 
travel tours, availability of scholar- 
ships, and openings in the academic 
field; periodically to publish a concise 
world university directory; and to 
conduct such specific investigations as 
proposed by the Interim Committee. 

The universities of the world stand 

[Continued on page 488] 





How Should Religion Be Taught 
in the Religious School? 


By EDWIN E. AUBREY 


To Solve the Conflict between Educational and Religious Objectives 


QUIET but determined struggle 
is being waged today to decide 
whether religion or education 

is to be the savior of American cul- 
ture. Religious leaders point to the 
secularism of the public schools and 
demand an adequate theological foun- 
dation for culture. School men accuse 
the church of bigotry, superstition, 
and reaction, and declare that our 
only hope lies in creative intelligence. 
This controversy flourishes while our 
churches weaken in influence and the 
rising generation becomes religiously 
illiterate. The religious diversity of 
the population accentuates the prob- 
lem both because of the difficulty of 
mutual understanding and because of 
the resultant confusion regarding spir- 
itual values. We shall not solve the 
problem by pious phrases, especially 
if they are accompanied by shrewd 
maneuvering of ecclesiastical forces; 
for the common man senses this 
hypocrisy. 

Hence the importance of our pres- 
ent theme. It brings the problem 
back to the doorstep of the religious 
folk themselves. If we cannot solve 
in the religious- school the conflict 
between educational and religious ob- 
jectives, we must stop criticizing the 
public educators with the self- 
righteousness which we now display. 

Let us turn then with humility to 
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our topic: How should religion be 
taught in religious schools? The term 
“religious school” is not clearly de- 
fined. It may mean a school which, no 
matter what its name, is so run that 
it exemplifies consistently in teaching, 
administration, discipline, or athletics 
the finest values of religion. I know 
of no such school. Or else the term 
“religious school” is used to differen- 
tiate a school of some ecclesiastical 
connection from the public schools. I 
shall so understand it here. 

What should be the aims of reli- 
gious instruction? First of all, we 
must remember that religion is an 
attitude as well as a body of beliefs. 
Consequently it can be understood 
only by being lived into, at least 
imaginatively. Only as the experience 
with which theology deals is kines- 
thetically appreciated, can we begin 
to understand religion. The teacher 
must somehow help the student to 
catch the emotional qualities as well 
as the intellectual concepts of religious 
life. In the field of religious bi- 
ography, how can we hope to 
understand Jeremiah without feeling 
something of his loneliness, his inner 
questionings as well as his resolute 
loyalty? There is an old saying that 


the heart makes the theologian. If 


this be so, then we can never grasp 
his theology unless we appreciate the 
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depth of his own struggle. We must 
cultivate a lively sense of the religious 
feeling. 

But feeling alone is not the way to 
understand religion. Students should 
know the components of religion: the 
central affirmations of faith, the moral 
disciplines, the modes of worship, the 
forms of organization, the great fig- 
ures in the religious life. An oriental 
student once came to me while I was 
teaching at the University of Chi- 
cago, and explained that he was a 
Hindu but wanted to understand 
Christianity. I urged him to start 
with courses in church history, but he 
balked. He wanted, he said, to get 
the essential meaning of Christianity 
without bothering about all the his- 
tory. I had to tell him that no one 
could understand Christianity who 
had so slight a regard for history; for 
historical consciousness is central in 
the Judeo-Christian tradition. There 
are today so many ignorant people 
both inside and outside the churches 
and synagogues who have the presump- 
tion to evaluate religion without hav- 
ing studied it, that it may be well to 
stress this second aim. We should then 
help students to achieve a competent 
grasp of the meaning of religion. 

It is not enough, however, to see 
religion as a thing apart. One of the 
major concerns of religion is salva- 
tion: the rescue of a person or a people 
from futility and meaninglessness. It 
follows that the full range of life is 
involved and, therefore, that religion 
must be related to other aspects of 
life: to the structures of personality 
understood through psychology, to 
the other intellectual insights into the 
nature of our world yielded by science 
and philosophy, to the social order 
and disorder which is the province of 
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the social studies. A religious man 
must be a unit, or he cannot have the 
integration or integrity we demand in 
religion. Therefore he must be able 
to see his religious life in its bearings 
upon his contacts with other people, 
with nature, with social forces, or with 
new ideas. 

So far so good. But the religious 
school has not discharged its function 
until it has also helped the student to 
build a personal faith. The great 
peril of the educated person is inde- 
cision. So many possibilities are 
opened to him by his intelligence that 
his will is confused and he is unable to 
extricate himself from the spider’s 
web of complexity and make up his 
mind. In this indecision he is tempted 
into arbitrariness. Any decision is 
better than none. In this mood he is 
fodder for the fascist. What is needed 
is a decision rooted in intelligent com- 
prehension of the issues. Here enters 
the personal credo as an established 
core of living. To believe, and to 
grow in and through one’s believing— 
this should be an important aim of 
education; and in the religious school 
this can be quite explicitly pursued. I 
am not speaking of flat indoctrination, 
but rather (if you will excuse the 
word) of ex-doctrination; not of im- 
posing a creed but of drawing out 
from experience a significant body of 
conclusions. These have then vitality. 
They take up into themselves the 
experience and longing of a human 
life and give it form and power. 


OW what subjects should be 
taught and how? These two 
questions belong together. Methods of 
teaching cannot be separated from 
subject-matter without becoming ab- 
stractions. Neither can we think of 
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subject-matter in education without 
considering also the method of its 
presentation. For instance, is history 
closest to sociology, philosophy, or 
narrative literature? This obviously 
depends on the method of teaching it. 
Rather than speak first of the areas of 
religious instruction and then of the 
methods, I shall discuss them together. 

At this point we are forced to face 
a question which so far I have evaded. 
There are obviously different grades 
of religious schools: first the parochial 
school, cheder, or Sunday school; then 
the church-related college; and, finally, 
the seminary or training school for 
prospective religious leaders. To dif- 
ferentiate the program at each level 
in terms of the four areas I propose to 
discuss would lead us into complica- 
tions from which general conclusions 
might never emerge into the light of 
day. Here we must exercise a sense 
of psychological differences in age- 
groups and hence of the types of 
interest and capacities for sustained 
or abstract thinking. With this pro- 
viso I can still offer some suggestions 
of general value. 

Students should know the great 
literature of their faith. They should 
know the Bible. By this I mean not 
a few entertaining stories of the patri- 
archs or the apostles, nor a collection 
of texts to be memorized either as 
didactic guidance or as noble passages. 
These may have their place, but they 
are abstractions from the living reality 
of a vivid, dynamic movement where 
men met God in history. We dare not 
lose the gorgeous drama of the career 
of Moses in petty details wrenched 
from their context. The teacher must 
be able to give the background of 
Egyptian life, of the economic situa- 
tion, of Hebrew immigration and 
subsequent oppression, in order to 
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bring Moses into proper focus. The 
problem he faced, his anger as he first 
saw the ugliness of oppression, his 
fear and flight, his misgivings when 
his task became clear to him on 
Mount Horeb, his courage and steadi- 
ness of aim in the wilderness, his 
compassion and his sternness, his final 
disappointment at the threshold of 
the Promised Land—these are to be 
seen and understood as a whole. Then 
the response of Moses to the demands 
of his people in his day stands out, 
ready for analysis and appraisal. 

A skillful teacher will draw together 
the varying threads of narrative as an 
interesting literary problem in deter- 
mining the real story.!' He will see 
Moses as a personality and make the 
class see that solitary figure rising 
above the petty quarrels of his follow- 
ers. The experience of the class will 
determine how much of Moses they 
can be expected to understand, and a 
teacher must know his students well 
enough to gauge whether they can 
appreciate simply Moses the brave 
leader, or can move deeper into his 
life to grasp the psychological conflict 
or probe the meaning of his religious 
faith. 

How relevant for us are the issues 
faced by Moses? Some historians 
would object that this is not a fair 
question since it abandons objective 
inquiry for subjective valuation. With- 
out becoming embroiled with the 
specialists in that field I wish to 
suggest that no teacher can hope 
to discuss issues of historical situa- 
tions unless those issues already have 
some relevance to the experience of 
the class. Some years ago a class of 
fifteen-year-olds read Augustine’s Con- 
fessions entire (including the Com- 
mentary on Genesis at the end!). They 


1Including the question of the historicity of Moses. 
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could list the successive stages of his 
career. They could master names like 
Neoplatonist, Manichean, or Stoic. 
But who shall say that they under- 
stood the great saint, especially when 
the teacher had no deep religious 
experience of her own from which to 
bring insight into his herculean strug- 
gle of the spirit? The tragedy is that 
so often the great heroes of the spirit- 
ual life are mummified by our teach- 
ers. Vigorous historical characters are 
preserved by being desiccated in dry 
lectures; their brains and vital organs 
are extracted by minute chronological 
discussions; they are wrapped com- 
pletely in bandages of irrelevant 
detail layer upon layer; and a formal 
appraisal is plastered to their chests. 
Then they are placed in the tomb of a 
dead past, to reappear only in a mu- 
seum of the history of religion. 

On the other hand there are teach- 
ers who can use a critical imagination 
to call up the dead to speak to us 
vividly, urgently, in warning or en- 
couragement. To teach in this way is 
not to take historic figures out of 
their context and modernize them 
illegitimately. It is rather to find in 
that context perennial problems and 
needs, so that the ancient words have 
a strangely contemporary flavor and 
can therefore be understood. To feel 
with Job the exasperation of honest 
piety in the face of inexplicable suf- 
fering; to probe with Paul and 
Augustine the terrible profundity of 
sin; to respond with Bernard of Clair- 
vaux to the love of God as manifest 
in the sufferings of Jesus upon the 
Cross; to join in the majestic sweep of 
the thinking of Maimonides as he 
builds into one architectonic whole 
the complicated mass of Talmudic 
law; to move step by step with the 
illimitable patience of Aquinas through 
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the logic of belief, anticipating doubts 
and tackling them; to enjoy with 
Luther the ecstatic sense of relief that 
comes with utter trust in God’s good- 
ness; to take the knife with John 
Bunyan and cut through pretentious- 
ness and sham to the deep simplicities 
of personal consecration; to recover 
with Kierkegaard or Unamuno the 
essential grandeur of the individual 
soul facing itself with ruthless hon- 
esty—to read the great literature of 
religious faith like that is really to 
learn what it was. 


HEN biography has sensitized 

him to the inwardness of reli- 
gion, let the student learn how the 
religious tradition in which he stands 
came into being, how it grew in 
response to the demands of successive 
ages in the history of man, how it 
failed and learned from its failures, 
how it carries with it today that past 
from which it sprang. Then let him 
ask whether it is worthy today of its 
heritage, and how in our generation 
that heritage can still grow. 

Here the teacher must have a lively 
sense of the continuity of history. 
No mere catalogue of events arranged 
by date will ever give historical 
understanding. Into the drama of a 
religious movement must be woven 
the strands of culture from its environ- 
ment, and this must be infused with 
dynamic power. The skeleton must 
take on flesh, its muscles must flex, 
and the blood must course through 
its arteries. The thing must move. 
To catch this sense of motion through 
time is to catch the essence of the 
Judeo-Christian tradition, for history 
is the very stuff of our faith. With 
delicate sensitiveness, the teacher 
must be aware of the intricacies of 
social life and must be able to perceive 
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events that contribute ever so subtly 
to the major theme of the historical 
study being made. 

Then it is that the student catches 
the spirit and the direction of historic 
movements: How the Israelites “by 
little and by little’”’ made their way 
into Palestine and how their life was 
transformed in the process; how from 
their midst arose the strange prophetic 
movement, crude and strident in 
Elijah, firm and unyielding in Amos, 
steady and magnificent in Isaiah, 
uncanny and visionary in Ezekiel, 
exquisite, tragic, and profound in 
Jeremiah. No one who has passed 
through Hebrew history by their side 
can ever look at his own times in the 
same way again. 

Who can read the astounding story 
of the march of Christianity from its 
founding to the fall of Rome without 
the excitement of high adventure? 
But alas, thousands do, tugged by 
the hand of some bored teacher who 
has to cover the course in the allotted 
time. The travels of Paul are dotted 
lines on a map for them, not the rest- 
less enthusiasm of a chronic sufferer 
driven by an insuperable faith. Ire- 
naeus is a name in a book, not an 
energetic bishop at a crossroads of 
economic and political empire. What 
of the struggle with polytheism and 
gnosticism and the arsenal of argu- 
ments that the Apologists hammered 
out? What of the corruption of the 
fourth-century church and the reform- 
ing efforts of monastics? What of the 
decadence and the disillusionment of 
the crumbling empire in which Cyprian 
and Ambrose and Augustine stand like 
oaks in the storm? Surely Christian 
youth should know that story in its 
vividness and dramatic power. 

And shall the young Jew not know 
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the ebb and flow of Jewish life in 
Europe? He should learn of the perse- 
cutions by Roman, Christian, and 
Moslem through the first millenium 
of the Christian era, of their achieve- 
ments in Talmudic studies and phi- 
losophy for a century, only to go down 
in slaughter and slavery in the next 
two hundred years, then to rise to 
great heights in Spain till massacres 
overtook them there too. Slowly they 
found some security again in the West 
with the coming of the Renaissance, 
even though in Slavic countries the 
old hue and cry was raised, and in 
the age of tolerance they had peace. 
But not for long. The Russian pogrom 
and the Nazi genocide were to come. 
Yet this is not only a political story. 
Into it are written the labors of Samuel 
ha-Levi on the Talmud, the poetry of 
Gabirol and Judah ha-Levi, the phi- 
losophy of Maimonides, the mysti- 
cism of the Cabala, the ethics of 
Spinoza, the pietism of the Hasidim. 
Each such movement is an act in 
the drama, and we catch the spirit and 
action of each. Henry Adams in one 
way and Etienne Gilson in another 
have captured the medieval spirit, 
just as Walter Pater and Burckhardt 
have given us the Renaissance. But 
for the student the plot must unfold, 
the actors must move across the stage 
not as walking shadows but as men, 
the tragic note or the comic relief 
must find its place; then his is the 
insight of historical appreciation. 


HEN we come to the study of 

religious philosophy we enter a 
different place. Here we deal in ideas 
and systems of ideas, seen not in con- 
crete historical settings but in their 
perennial, and therefore abstract, 
meaning. The teacher need not de- 
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spair, however. For this can be 
exciting and stimulating too. I do not 
mean that all teaching must be sensa- 
tional, but dull teaching is inexcusable. 
It simply means that the teacher has 
not appropriated the subject-matter 
to himself; or else that he has no 
significant personal life to which it 
can be related. In either case he has 
no business to teach that subject. 

Now nothing is farther from the 
truth than to suppose that philosophy 
or theology need be dull. Here the 
student confronts the great questions 
of human life. The very immature 
student may not sense them, yet often 
children seem, out of their brooding, 
to approach deep philosophical in- 
sight. A twelve-year-old girl once 
told me that she supposed man was 
“the only animal that has ‘if’ in his 
vocabulary”; while a boy a year older 
had decided that “‘you never know 
your destiny till you get to it.” It is 
of just such reflections that philosophy 
is built up; and while we may not 
produce in our classrooms a Plato or 
an Aristotle, we can still, like Socrates, 
help students to examine their living 
and thinking. 

But first we must make them feel 
the problems of philosophy to be 
urgent and vital. To do this, the 
teacher must have lifted the problem 
out of the textbook into his own life 
and have restated the issue in terms 
of his own experience. Then he must 
imaginatively ask the question again 
in terms of the students’ experience. 
This is sometimes very difficult be- 
cause we cannot discover a point of 
contact easily; but it is never impos- 
sible. If it were, the problem would 
be unreal and factitious, and there- 
fore unworthy of attention for serious 
students. Nothing is more deadly 
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than a course in the history of philos- 
ophy or theology in which people we 
never heard of offer solutions that we 
cannot understand for problems that 
never bothered us. I once suffered 
such a course, and I know. 

When students can see their own 
problem in the thinking of a great 
philosopher, however, the study of 
his thought becomes exciting. The 
problem having been made vivid by 
the teacher, its solution becomes 
tremendously i important. Augustine's 
struggle to determine whether iniquity 
is a substance or not may seem 
recondite; but let the student ask why 
he has any tendency to abandon the 
obviously right course for a lower 
plane of action, and then turn to the 
Confessions (Book VII, §§ 12-17), and 
he will recognize a real problem, even 
though it is couched in strange 
language. 

A course in the philosophy of 
religion should do more than recog- 
nize problems and identify answers to 
them. It should train the student to 
analyze an argument. Has the real 
question been clearly put? Are the 
facts adduced pertinent to a solution? 
Is the author dogmatic to the point of 
excluding important facts that do not 
fit his theory? Does he treat other 
proposed solutions with scorn and 
carelessness? If he has reckoned with 
the facts, has he marshaled them in 
such a way as to load the argument; 
or does he let them speak for them- 
selves? Is his logical structure based 
broadly enough and built tightly 
enough to give firm support to his 
conclusions? 

Only by asking such questions can 
the student learn to examine any 
writer’s religious views and to con- 
struct a sound position of his own. 
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And only by asking such questions of 
the student himself can the teacher 
help him effectively to establish a 
personal faith. 

For every student should sooner or 
later try to state his own faith as 
clearly and cogently as he can. No 
indoctrination can be a substitute for 
this, for faith may be guided and cor- 
rected by tradition, but it cannot be 
created in a man’s heart and mind by 
tradition. It must be a_ personal 
achievement. I know of no better 
way to help a student to such achieve- 
ment than to offer a course in con- 
structive theology, the one assignment 
of which is a carefully organized out- 
line of the student’s faith. Help can 
be given by posing major problems in 
question form in language students 
would understand, and then listing 
readings which represent diverse 
points of view on these problems. 
Lecture and informal discussion can 
provide background and an oppor- 
tunity to make the issues urgent and 
clear. But the teacher must here 
again exercise patience and sympa- 
thetic insight as each student sets 
forth his own position; and he must 
encourage frank statement of prob- 
lems encountered. The sections of 
such an outline may well deal with 
the nature of man, the meaning of the 
world and its relation to God, the 
right relation of man to God, and, for 
Christians, the work of Christ in 
effecting such a right relation. 

When the outline is handed in, sec- 
tion by section, the teacher should 
criticize it carefully, querying a vague 
statement here or an unsupported 
conclusion there, and suggest oppos- 
ing arguments where too glib an 
affirmation is made. This may bring 
orthodoxy under scrutiny, but, unless 
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this is done, there cannot even be 
thoughtful orthodox belief. 

In addition to courses which deal 
with the great literature of the faith, 
with the historical development of the 
religious movement and its institu- 
tions, and with religious philosophy 
culminating in a personal credo, we 
need also religious criticism of con- 
temporary life. However, such crit- 
ical examination can be engaged in 
only after the student has formulated 
his philosophy of life and organized 
its values. It is from such a hierarchy 
of values that critical inquiry into 
social life must proceed. Here social 
sciences are utilized to the utmost but 
made the factual basis for moral 
value-judgments. The facts are such- 
and-such in labor relations, and the 
situation has come about by certain 
historical stages. Now, are the rela- 
tions satisfactory? Why or why not? 
What are the implicit values sought 
by each party to the controversy; and 
which values are sounder? Can the 
opposing interests be resolved in 
terms of more inclusive social values? 
Is the basis of such a solution realistic 
from the long-term view of religious 
thinking, or are the values sought 
ephemeral and superficial? What are 
the motives at work? Is it possible 
that labor and management are get- 
ting together to exploit the public i in 
a policy which is therefore  self- 
defeating because they both depend 
on and are the public too? 

Similarly the political scene, mod- 
ern education, family life, and even 
the church itself may be subjected to 
religious scrutiny. Too often, how- 
ever, the judgments that should be 
religious in a profound sense are 
merely reiteration of the opinion of 
some political party or some economic 
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group sanctified by pious verbiage. It 
is little wonder that laymen then cry 
out for genuinely religious guidance 
in their perplexities. Until our reli- 
gious schools can train their students 
in intelligent religious thinking about 
society and its problems, they will not 
have completed their task. 


T SHOULD be abundantly clear 

from what has been said that there 
is no educational system conceivable 
that can succeed with poor teachers. 
The great teacher is a gift of God to 
his fellow men. Such a one was de- 
scribed in Rugby Chapel by Matthew 
Arnold as he thought about his father, 
Thomas Arnold, who had sought to 
realize at Rugby the ideal of Cole- 
ridge. Coleridge had envisaged the 
English public school (so called be- 
cause it is private) as the training 
ground of English national leaders. 
These men were to constitute a 
“clerisy ”; a body of Christian gentle- 
men filled with a sense of public 
responsibility, who should mold the 
national life of England on Christian 
lines. Such men were trained by 
Thomas Arnold, and his son wrote: 


Still thou performest the word 

Of the Spirit in whom thou dost live, 
Prompt, unwearied, as here! 

Still thou upraisest with zeal 

The humble good from the ground, 
Sternly repressest the bad. 

Still, like a trumpet, dost rouse 
Those who with half-open eyes 
Tread the border-land dim 

’*Twixt vice and virtue; reviv’st, 
Succourest;—this was thy work, 
This was thy life upon earth. 


The combination of patience, faith, 
vivifying power, and stern discipline 
found in Arnold is the making of the 
religious teacher. 
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The scriptural injunction to love 
our fellow men is binding upon the 
teacher. Love is not sentimental 
coddling. It has three components. 
First, the teacher must feel his way 
with imaginative sympathy into the 
life of his student. Without this, 
condemnation is pharisaical, and ap- 
proval is patronizing. The good 
teacher takes his stand with his stu- 
dents, knowing their concerns, feeling 
their anxiety or interest, sharing their 
puzzlement, understanding their de- 
sires from within. Second, the loving 
pedagogue must see beyond where his 
students now are to what they should 
become. Without this vision the 
teacher perishes and the taskmaster 
takes his place. From his own reli- 
gious faith the teacher derives his 
conception of the true dignity of 
man—not of man as he is, but of man 
as he is destined to be. Then disci- 
pline is guidance, and stern demands 
are kindness to the student. Finally, 
love requires the teacher to pour his 
energies—the knowledge at his com- 
mand, his own highest experience, and 
his most careful thinking—into the 
life of the student, to help that stu- 
dent become what he has it in him to 
be. Thereby the instructor becomes 
subordinate to the students’ welfare. 
There is no room here for arrogance 
egotism, or censoriousness. He must 
stand where they stand, and know 
where they should go. He must help 
them to get there on their own two 
feet. This must be his teaching method. 

The second qualification of the 
teacher is a thorough grasp of his 
subject-matter, coupled with a passion 
for his subject. He must see his field 
in its relations to other fields of 
knowledge and to other areas of expe- 
rience. The highly specialized scholar 
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is frequently a poor teacher, because 
the internal relations of his subject 
have been studied to the exclusion of 
its external relations. Yet fresh in- 
sights usually come from the frontiers 
where his subject touches other sub- 
jects, so that we watch with eagerness 
the research in physiological chemis- 
try, or comparative literature, or 
social psychology. How can one 
really teach the Old Testament with- 
out reckoning with the psychology of 
prophetic vision in Ezekiel, or the 
sociology of revolution in Daniel, or 
the geography of Palestine, or the his- 
tory of the Middle Eastern empires? 

Such knowledge of the external 
connections of his subject, far from 
lessening the teacher’s grasp on the 
details of his own discipline, places 
them in a perspective in which they 
take on meaning. It is still hard for 
me to forgive the teacher who taught 
me the dynastic details and religious 
persecutions of the Tudor period in 
England and left me without any 
realization that this was the age of 
Copernicus and Galileo, of Brunel- 
leschi and Michelangelo, of Leonardo 
da Vinci and Paracelsus, of Diirer and 
Holbein and Raphael and Titian, of 
Spenser and Shakespeare, of Machia- 
velli and Thomas More and Jean 
Bodin, the age of Palestrina. Give us 
teachers who can weave the tapestry 
from these brilliant threads, and 
inspire their students to follow them 
into the high art of weaving life 
together for themselves, thread on 
thread. 

The teacher, again, must have a 
sense of direction and proportion. A 
famous scholar once offered a course 
on the Fourth Gospel and covered the 
first twelve verses of chapter one. 
Admittedly, this fragment of the 
prologue is of consummate impor- 
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tance. Admittedly, the class gained 
an invaluable discipline in literary 
criticism. But, surely, the professor 
had lost his way and missed the goal 
of the study. Imagine one of the 
students saying, “Yes, I have studied 
the Fourth Gospel”! There is an aim 
to every course, possibly several 
objectives. But they must be held 
together in harmony, and the conduct 
of the course must be guided by the 
ends to be achieved. 

When a teacher loses his sense of 
proportion he is apt also to be humor- 
less. For humor is closely akin to a 
sense of proportion. Indeed it is a 
feeling for the incongruity of the little 
thing reckoned out of its true propor- 
tion, a molehill made into a mountain. 
No wonder Soren Kierkegaard put 
humor next to Christianity as he 
moved up through “‘the four stages of 
life”! And did not one of our finest 
Christian educators, President King 
of Oberlin, teach his students to “‘see 
life steadily and see it whole”? 

The last qualification of the teacher 
I mention briefly, for I have perhaps 
stressed it ad nauseam in this paper. I 
mean imagination. It must not be 
wild and fanciful, irresponsible in dis- 
regard of facts. But it can make the 
facts glow with meaning, and it can 
reach out with its facts for new 
creative thoughts, and thus make 
knowledge live. 


UT education is more than in- 

struction. It is a process of living 
together; and the religious level is 
reached only where that common life 
expresses all the time the values to 
which we are committed. How often 
precept is nullified by example! Hon- 
esty is extolled in the classroom only 
to be abandoned in. the school’s 
advertising. Patience is praised by 
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the teacher only to be disregarded by 
the exasperated administrator. Cour- 
age is enjoined on the football field 
and condemned in the faculty meet- 
ing. The spirit of the school is, in a 
profound sense, its consistent habits 
in its corporate life. The trouble with 
our so-called religious schools is not 
that they are wicked, but that they 
are confused. 

Only a living spirit worthy of our 
highest ideals and permeating the 
entire scope of the institutional pro- 
gram can give a school the right to be 
called religious. In such a school 
astronomy can be a religious disci- 
pline, not simply at the point whether 
the Creator of heaven and earth is 
piously referred to, but at the point 
where conscientious observation, ac- 
curate recording, and honest compu- 
tation of results are carried on. In 
such a school, games are played not to 
win by hook or crook but to give one’s 
best in friendly sport; and athletic 
programs are planned not for fame 
but for the development of the 
player. All this seems trite enough 
when said, but it is rare in practice. 
And pious declarations too often hide 
unworthy institutional policies. 

Where the immediate environment 
is really centered in religious ideals, 
there the religious attitudes grow 
naturally. They find normal expres- 
sion in the daily life. The mores of 
the group are second nature to its 
members; and surprise only the out- 
sider who sees them as_ peculiar. 
Built into the unconscious life of the 
student they make decency and rev- 
erence inevitable, and blasphemy or 
lechery unthinkable. The school com- 
munity becomes an island raised 
above the chaotic currents of the 
floods surrounding it. Here again 
there are risks, for pietism may 
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divorce the school from the life its 
members must share; and complacency 
may prevail within the shores of its 
island home even while the tides of 
the sea surreptitiously gnaw at its 
cliffs and weaken them. Or its stu- 
dents may become spiritual land- 
lubbers, incompetent to deal with the 
rip tides of the ocean round about. 

Therefore the very life of the school 
must also be brought under scrutiny. 
This is one of the most creative func- 
tions of its worship services. Here 
the central values of its common life 
are dramatized. The scroll of the 
Law is taken solemnly from its ark 
symbolizing the inexorable divine 
foundation of community. The cruci- 
fix, tender and terrible, stands upon the 
altar, token and sign of redemptive 
love. The Bible rests open upon 
the lectern, its marker embroidered 
with IHS, the emblem of triumph, 
and bids men know and do God’s 
will. Here words are spoken in con- 
demnation or in comfort, words of 
faith or of longing, paeans of exulta- 
tion or cries of anguish, and our 
emotions are marshaled into conse- 
cration. Prayers are offered in peni- 
tence or thanksgiving, and we are 
purified and ennobled. Benedictions 
are pronounced and our restlessness 
is calmed. If the service has meant 
anything at all—and often, alas, it is 
merely a perfunctory affair—we look 
at ourselves and our world in a new 
light. We gain a fresh perspective. 
Our range of sensitivity is broad- 
ened. Our spiritual perception is 
heightened. Our consciousness of 
mutual need is made acute and our 
fellowship is deepened. This too is 
education. 

Sooner or later an offender against 
the life of the group makes his pres- 
ence felt. A disciplinary case must 
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be handled. How easy it is then to be 
censorious or legalistic! Yet what an 
opportunity to teach religion! The 
would-be hero has become a wretch. 
If the standards that he flouted are 
firmly enough established in the life 
of the school, he stands in peril of 
ostracism. If they are not, he may 
be secretly admired. What shall be 
done with him? This is a test of the 
religious quality of the school. The 
same principle applies here as in class- 
room instruction: try to stand in the 
offender’s shoes and to understand, as 
from within him, his motives, con- 
scious or unconscious; then see his life 
in relation to his possibilities and to 
the ideal of personality which is the 
standard and, joining your life and 
thought with his, help him to work 
out his readjustment. It is fashion- 
able in some circles to call this 
“‘pampering the offender.” The real 
problem is to resolve a dilemma: how 
can we help the boy or girl to grow 
through the unfortunate incident, and 
yet protect the life of the school from 
being spoiled by the repudiation of 
its standards? 

The answer lies in making the stern 
demands of the school clearly under- 
stood in the process of thinking 
through the recalcitrant student’s 
own failure with him. These demands 
are to be explained not as arbitrary 
rules but as the conditions of con- 
tinuing community life. (Unfortu- 
nately, some rules are not justifiable 
on such grounds and are really incon- 
sequential, so that severity in punish- 
ing their infraction is misplaced.) But 
assuming the laws to be valid, the 
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student must be shown that the con- 
dition of his own development is the 
maintenance of the community. 

But, you may say, suppose he does 
not respond to a reasonable explana- 
tion? Then we are faced with the 
deeper problem of understanding his 
emotional life, the compulsions or the 
negativism which lie behind the act. 
This may yield to common-sense 
analysis, or it may require the 
psychiatrist. 

Meanwhile the life of the com- 
munity must go on, and in extreme 
cases the only recourse may be to 
expel the student. Such expulsion 
must, however, be regarded not as a 
triumph but as a failure of education. 

Have I wandered far afield in this 
little excursion into criminology? Not 
at all, for this is an integral part of 
the teaching of religion in the religious 
school. In the religious school, at any 
rate, religion is not just a subject. It 
is the ground of the whole school life. 
The very character of the school rests 
upon the way in which all aspects of 
its life are controlled by explicitly 
religious aims. 

It is this very ubiquity of the 
religious emphasis that is supposed to 
differentiate the religious school. By 
this ubiquity of religion the student 
would be trained in a religious life that 
draws into itself all phases of his liv- 
ing, and in turn inspires all his de- 
cisions. At the same time it would 
prepare him to regard his vocation as 
a call from God to exercise his special 
aptitudes and skills in the service of 
the common life for the ends which 
under God mankind must seek. 
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The Teaching of American 
Literature 


By AMANDA ZABEL 


The Status in Fifty-one Colleges and Universities 


N A Phi Beta Kappa oration 

delivered in 1837, Ralph Waldo 

Emerson is credited with opening 
the campaign for American intel- 
lectual independence when he main- 
tained that America should stand on 
her own feet in the field of literature 
as well as in the field of government. 
He protested against the American 
writers’ habit of imitating British 
writers, and remarked that an attitude 
of apology with reference to one’s 
achievements did not become ‘“‘man 
thinking” on either side of the 
Atlantic. Emerson’s common-sense 
arguments have been quoted fre- 
quently during the ensuing century, 
but the worth and importance of 
American literature are stil! a subject 
of controversy. 

Although most thinking people 
agree that the United States long ago 
came of age in literature, many still 
maintain that English literature so far 
surpasses American literature in qual- 
ity that the well-educated person 
needs to be familiar with the former 
only. Possibly those persons are 
responsible for the continued emphasis 
on English literature in the colleges 
and universities of this country. 
Opposing them are those who clamor 
vigorously for more courses in our 
native literature and who argue at 
length concerning the relative merits 
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of the two literatures. Somehow, one 
has the feeling that many of the 
persons on each side of the argument 
have missed the most fundamental 
matter involved—that 

American literature is important... 
because it is the central literature in the 
American tradition. . . . in the main a 
tradition of intellectual liberalism.' 


Certainly the relative merits of the two 
literatures is not a subject that can 
be settled by argument, for 

the significant fact about American liter- 
ature is not whether its three centuries 
outweigh the ten centuries of British 
literature, with Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
and Milton thrown in; the significant fact 
is that it is an important literature and 
that it is American. In short, it is ours, 
and it is, therefore, part of that humane 
tradition we are struggling to inculcate.? 


Criticisms of the status to which 
American literature has been con- 
signed in the curriculums of our 
colleges and universities are often 
based on a feeling that American 
literature is not receiving the atten- 
tion it deserves, although they present 
little or no objective evidence. Fur- 
thermore, many are based on a study 
of institutions in a limited geographical 
area. To meet these objections, the 


1Jones, Howard Mumford. ‘‘The Orphan Child 
of the Curriculum,” English Journal (College 
Edition), XXV (May, 1936), pp. 385, 387, 384. 
2Tbid., p. 383. 
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present study undertook to investigate 
the teaching of American literature 
in fifty-one colleges and universities 
throughout the United States. 

The institutions chosen for study 
were the thirty-one universities that 
were members of the Association of 
American Universities in 1939-40, and 
twenty teachers’ colleges or teacher- 
training institutions in the states (and 
in the District of Columbia) in which 
the member institutions of the Asso- 
ciation were located. The academic 
year 1939-40 was chosen because, at 
the time the project was undertaken 
(mid 1946), that was the last normal 
year for a considerable number of 
institutions, and because information 
on courses and offerings was not 
available for many schools during the 
war years, and few institutions of 
learning had been able to resume 
even approximately normal academic 
conditions by the summer of 1946. 
This obviously placed limitations on 
the conclusions reached, but this 
matter will be mentioned later. 

Information concerning the num- 
bers and nature of courses offered in 
American or British literature and 
concerning the professional status of 
the teaching staff—the two matters 
on which the study was to be based— 
was obtained from the catalogues of 
the fifty-one colleges and universities. 
In assembling the data, courses were 
included if they mentioned American 
or English literature either in the title 
of the course or in the explanatory 
notes, and if they mentioned authors 
of the two nationalities. No weight- 
ing was used to indicate the number 
of terms (quarters or semesters) that 


’Hence, many courses, such as one bearing 
the title “Modern Literature, 1870-1920,” were 
necessarily omitted from consideration in this study 
of English-language courses. 
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the course covered, or the number of 
units assigned. This procedure seemed 
the most practicable, since honors 
courses and many graduate courses 
have no assigned number of units, and 
since the assigning of credits varies in 
different schools. 


F THE thirty-one universities 

studied, the Catholic University 
of America alone did not offer courses 
in American literature in 1939-40. 
This is the more surprising when it 
is noted that 44 courses were offered 
in English literature. Three schools 
(California Institute of Technology, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, and Princeton University) offered 
only one course in American liter- 
ature. The first two of these, however, 
are technical schools, not primarily 
concerned with training in the arts, 
and their offerings in English liter- 
ature appear meager, while Princeton 
augmented the one course by offer- 
ing independent study in American 
literature. 

All of the remaining institutions 
offered their students courses in 
American literature, with the number 
of courses ranging from two each for 
Johns Hopkins, the University of 
Nebraska, and Washington Univer- 
sity (St. Louis), to a high of fourteen at 
the University of Pennsylvania. The 
number of courses offered in English 
literature was considerably larger, for 
a total of 1,170 courses in that 
literature is to be compared with 178 
courses in American literature. 

With the exception of Maryland 
State Teachers College at Towson, 
which listed only courses in composite 
literatures, all of the teacher-training 
institutions studied offered courses in 
American literature, but, generally 
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speaking, the information included in 
the catalogues concerning content and 
so forth was much more sketchy than 
for the universities. The largest num- 
ber of courses in the native literature 
(six) was offered by the School of 
Education at Miami University, and 
many of the smaller schools offered 
only one course. The totals for 
numbers of courses offered in the two 
literatures by the twenty teacher- 
training schools are 49 for American 
literature and 180 for English liter- 
ature, figures that indicate that 
American literature received more 
emphasis at teacher-training institu- 
tions than it did at the universities. 

The limitations in numbers of 
courses in American literature placed 
decided restrictions on the student 
who wished to specialize in that field, 
particularly on the graduate student. 
Nine of the universities studied did 
not offer any courses in American 
literature on the graduate level in 
1939-40, and six of those schools have 
large graduate schools and at least 
reasonably full offerings in English 
literature on the graduate level. 
Four of these institutions (Michigan, 
Nebraska, Stanford, and Wisconsin), 
however, did offer courses in American 
literature that were open to advanced 
undergraduates and graduate students. 

Possibly the clearest way of indi- 
cating the relative importance assigned 
to graduate work in the two liter- 
atures may be to present in Table I 
the total numbers of courses in the 
two literatures from which the grad- 
uate student could have made his 
selection in 1939-40. 

Since a considerable proportion of 
graduate work, particularly in certain 
universities, is on an independent 
basis, it is interesting to note the 
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specific provisions that had been 
made for advanced degrees in Ameri- 
can literature. The graduate student 
at Columbia University, which was 
outstanding in that it offered eight 
courses in American literature on the 
graduate level, had a choice of ten 


TABLE I 


Tue NuMBER oF GRADUATE CourSES IN AMERICAN 
AND IN ENGLISH LITERATURE LISTED IN THE 
CATALOGUES OF THE UNIVERSITIES 
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possible fields of concentration, one 
of which was American literature. At 
Cornell, American literature was one 
of sixteen fields from which the 
graduate student made his selections 
to fulfill requirements. The cata- 
logue for the University of Iowa does 
not mention fields of concentration 
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for candidates for the degrees in 
letters, but, of the 21 thesis subjects 
listed for the Ph.D. degree in 1939-40, 
four were in American literature (all 
on Emerson); and of the 68 thesis 
subjects for the Master of Arts 
degree, fifteen were in American 
literature. The doctoral candidate at 
Pennsylvania was required to take 
examinations in American literature 
and history in addition to English 
literature and English and European 
history. If he wished, he could have 
written his dissertation in the field of 
American letters. 

The undergraduate who wished 
to specialize in American literature 
found much the same situation as did 
the graduate student. According to 
the 1939-40 catalogues, only two 
universities (Michigan and Pennsyl- 
vania) made definite provision for a 
student to major in American liter- 
ature. It is, however, safe to assume 
that the schools mentioned earlier as 
granting advanced degrees for study 
concentrated in American literature 
also granted Bachelor’s degrees for 
work in the same field. 

Some schools, although they did 
not offer American literature as a field 
of concentration, did lay down certain 
course requirements for the under- 
graduate taking a degree in English. 
At North Carolina, he was required to 
take one of three courses: “English 
Literature, 1890-1920,” ‘‘American 
Literature, I,” or “‘American Liter- 
ature, II.’”’ At Northwestern, a course 
in American literature was recom- 
mended for prospective secondary- 
school teachers. Speech majors in 
the English Department at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri were required to 
select from twelve courses, two of 
which were in American literature, 
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but the English major could omit 
American literature entirely. 

In addition, Princeton and Yale, 
operating under the group elective 
plan, provided for the student who 
wished to study his native literature. 
At both schools, one of the fields open 
for concentration was in American 
literature. Students in all fields at 
the California Institute of Technology 
were expected, in their senior year, to 
select one course from a group of 
eight courses in the humanities, one of 
which was in American literature. 


N A sense, the number of courses 

that a student was required to take 
is of greater significance in our 
attempt to determine the status of 
American literature in the universities 
and colleges than is the number of 
courses offered, for the number and 
nature of course requirements indicate 
the attitude of academic officials 
on both required and elective courses. 

None of the thirty-one universities 
required students who were candi- 
dates for the Bachelor’s degree with a 
non-English major to take courses in 
American literature, and only five 
institutions required all students to 
take courses in English literature. 
The California Institute of Tech- 
nology, Indiana University, and Johns 
Hopkins required work in English lit- 
erature, and in each instance the course 
was a survey. The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America required two full 
years of English literature, and the 
University of Pennsylvania one year. 

According to information in the 
1939-40 catalogues, only three of the 
institutions required students major- 
ing in English to study American 
literature. At Duke, English majors 
who were candidates for teaching 
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credentials were required to take a 
years work in American literature, 
but the catalogue did not mention 
specific courses. The candidate for a 
degree with a major in either English 
or American literature at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan had to complete a 
course in American literature; while 
at the University of Minnesota only 
the English major who was training to 
become a secondary-school teacher 
was required to take a survey course 
in American literature. 

Although other schools did not 
have specific course requirements for 
American literature, they did require, 
however, some knowledge of that 
literature from students who were 
majoring in English. At Chicago, 
English majors were required to pass a 
comprehensive examination covering 
both English and American literature. 
All English majors at the University 
of Iowa took courses in ‘World 
Literature,” which included English 
and American literature. Two courses 
called “Introduction to Literature” 
and “‘ Masters of Modern Literature,” 
which presumably included some 
American literature although the cata- 
logue omitted details, were required 
at “Ohio State University. 

At seven teacher-training schools, 
students were required to take courses 
in American literature, no matter what 
their major might be. The teachers’ 
colleges at New Britain, Connecticut; 
Chadron, Nebraska; Trenton, New 
Jersey; Potsdam, New York; Boone, 
North Carolina; Bloomsburg, Penn- 
sylvania; and Farmville, Virginia, all 
required a survey course in American 
literature of their non-English ma- 
jors, while the Southwest Missouri 
State Teachers College required a 
course in American literature from 
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“1870 to the present” of all stu- 
dents who were training to be 


upper-grade teachers. 

At five more _ teacher-training 
schools, the student was obliged 
to take American literature if he was 
an English major. The Northern 
Illinois State Teachers College re- 
quired courses in American prose 
and American poetry, while the other 
four schools (Ball State Teachers 
College, at Muncie, Indiana, Iowa 
State Teachers College, the James 
Ormund Wilson Teachers College in 
Washington, D.C., and the Wisconsin 
Teachers College) all required a survey 
course in American literature. 


DMITTEDLY, the academic rank 
and number of degrees held by a 
man is an inadequate measure of his 
training and abilities. It is, how- 
ever, the only means at our disposal. 
Moreover, only a man of exceptional 
qualifications can hope to achieve a 
high academic rank without the 
degrees that are so often used as a 
basis for promotion. 

It was not always possible to 
obtain accurate information concern- 
ing the instructional staffs of the 
institutions studied, especially of those 
in the teachers’ colleges, because the 
names of the members of the teaching 
staff were not always attached to the 
courses. In the larger universities, 
where there were sections of classes 
in the survey of English or American 
literature, usually the name of the 
man in charge of the division was 
given, with the appendage “and 
staff,” and frequently the individual 
mentioned holds a higher rank and 
may be better trained and have more 
teaching experience than the instruc- 
tors who teach the various sections. 
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In the universities, a comparison of 
the teaching loads of those members 
of the staff teaching American and 
English literature indicates clearly 
that in 1939-40 the person teaching 
American literature usually also taught 
English literature or composition or 
both. In nineteen of the universities, 
at least one full professor was teaching 
American literature, while in other 
schools staff members of lower rank 
taught American literature. At the 
Universities of Michigan and of Cali- 
fornia, the highest rank held by any- 
one teaching American literature was 
assistant professor. The person teach- 
ing the greatest number of courses in 
American literature at Michigan held 
the rank of instructor. 

A comparison of the academic 
degrees held by the staff members 
of the various English departments 
revealed that in 1939-40 the propor- 
tion of Ph.D. degrees among the 
persons teaching American literature 
was as high as among those teaching 
English literature. There is no way 
of ascertaining, however, how many of 
those degrees are in the field of 
American literature. 

The situation in regard to the 
academic status of men _ teaching 
American literature will undoubtedly 
change within the next few years, as 
the younger men acquire the experi- 
ence necessary for academic pro- 
motion, and as more advanced degrees 
are awarded in the field of American 
literature. At present, it is gratifying 
to see such names as those of Percy 
Holmes Boynton, Harry Gilbert Paul, 
Norman Foerster, G. L. Paine, and 
Harry H. Clark associated with the 
teaching of American literature. 
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ARLIER in this article, it was 
pointed out that the choice of the 
year 1939-40 placed limitations on 
our conclusions. For, in spite of the 
strain that excessively large numbers 
of students have placed on almost 
every educational institution in the 
country, certain schools have an- 
nounced plans for the expansion of 
offerings in American literature and 
culture. Brown University recently 
concluded arrangements under which 
a student in the graduate school may 
enroll as a candidate for either an 
M.A. or a Ph.D. degree in American 
civilization. New York University 
likewise offers advanced work in 
American civilization, in which the 
student may choose his courses from 
various departments of the university. 
Princeton University now offers a 
program of study in American civiliza- 
tion that is supervised by representa- 
tives from the departments of art and 
archaeology, economics, English, his- 
tory, philosophy, and politics. The 
student electing to follow this course 
must complete work in at least four 
aspects of American studies. At Stan- 
ford University, recent changes in the 
requirements for a degree in English 
permit a student to major in English 
literature, creative writing, or Ameri- 
can literature. The graduate student 
who wishes to specialize in American 
literature may write a Master’s thesis 
in that field, and it is planned to offer 
the Ph.D. degree in the field of 
American letters at a later date. 
Notwithstanding these innovations, 
the student who wishes to study 
American letters, and particularly the 
graduate student, must select his 


school with the greatest of care. 
[Vol. XIX, No. 9} 
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New York College Enroll- 
ments Break All Records 


In 1947-48 there were more civilians 
and more veterans enrolled in the col- 
leges of New York than ever before. 
According to figures assembled by the 
Division of Higher Education of the 
State Education Department there 
were 309,385 students of whom 201,028 
were taking full-time programs. This 
latter figure is to be compared with 
181,000 full-time students in 1946-47 
and 102,000 prior to the war. 

Of the full-time students in college 
this year, 109,049 are non-veterans, 
and 91,979 are veterans who are tak- 
ing advantage of federal and state 
financial assistance to go to college. 
But they are not alone in their desire to 
continue their education. Before the 
war, there were 102,000 civilians in 
college full time; this year they total 
109,049, and most of this group are in 
college without state or federal finan- 
cial assistance. Evidently the long- 
term trend which increased college 
enrollments by 150 per cent during the 
first two decades of this century and 
increased them another 150 per cent 
between 1920 and 1940 is continuing 
now that the war is over. The return 
of the veteran to college in large 
numbers and with such seriousness of 
purpose has also had its effect in 
making high-school students more 
conscious of the desirability of con- 


‘Reported by John S. Allen, Vice-President, Uni- 
versity of Florida; formerly Director of the Division 
of Higher Education, State Department of Educa- 
tion, University of the State of New York. 


tinuing their education beyong high 
school. 

The peak of college enrollments has 
probably not yet been reached. The 
bulge in the present enrollment is 
still in the freshman and sophomore 
classes. Extremely large classes will 
not be graduated until after 1948, but 
in the fall of 1948 a larger than usual 
group of recent high-school graduates 
may be expected to seek college admis- 
sion if the trend just referred to con- 
tinues. And these civilians will be 
augmented by veterans who at this 
date are still to be discharged from 
the armed services. These latter are 
the young men who enlisted prior to 
October 6, 1946, for terms of 18 
months or more. Many of them were 
recent high-school graduates who 
could not gain admission to college in 
1946 and who enlisted in the armed 
forces with the knowledge that they 
would become eligible for G.I. Bill 
educational benefits. Their military 
terms of 18 months or more mean they 
are not yet ready to apply for college, 
but they will be seeking admission in 
the fall of 1948. Therefore, a much 
larger freshman class is to be expected 
in the fall of 1948 than was handled 
in pre-war years, and the total enroll- 
ment of full-time students in New 
York colleges may go as high as 
209,000 if space can be found for 
that many. 

More students are enrolled in 
liberal-arts programs than in any 
other single category. There are 
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114,981 full- and part-time liberal- 
arts students this year, which is a 16- 
per cent increase over the enrollment 
a year ago. The next largest groups 
are in business administration and 
engineering, with 36,403 and 35,078 
respectively. However, the engineer- 
ing enrollment has increased 27 per 
cent since last year, while the busi- 
ness-administration enrollment has 
increased only 16 per cent. 

The largest increase was in the 
state teachers’ colleges, which have 44 
per cent more students than last 
year. Other large percentage in- 
creases were registered by graduate 
schools, by schools of law, dentistry, 
and medicine, and by the non-state 
teachers’ colleges and schools of 
education. 

In an article by the writer which 
was published in the August 23, 1947, 
issue of School and Society, he ana- 
lyzed the factors which might affect 
college enrollments during the next 
four years and some long-range fac- 
tors which might affect enrollments 
for the next two decades. Since it 
appeared that veterans were gradu- 
ating or withdrawing from college at 
about the same rate as non-veterans, 
the pre-war student-mortality rates 
were used for each class to estimate 
enrollments by class for each of the 
next four years. Starting with 181,000 
full-time students actually enrolled 
in New York colleges in 1946-47, it 
was estimated that, if space could be 
provided, there would be 200,000 
full-time students in college in the 
fall of 1947. The actual figure of 
201,028 represents an error of about 
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one-half of one per cent. 

In that same article it was esti- 
mated that the enrollment of non- 
veterans would equal or exceed the 
pre-war enrollment of college students 
by the year of 1949. Actually, this 
was accomplished by 1947. We see 
no reason to change our estimate of 
the period when the veterans’ enroll- 
ment will reach its peak and then 
gradually diminish. But since the 
non-veterans are going to college in 
such large numbers now, we may 
need to make plans for revising up- 
ward our estimate of future enroll- 
ments which will be made up chiefly 
of civilians. 

Two unforeseeable factors may alter 
the situation. If we have an economic 
recession before the veterans’ educa- 
tional entitlements run out, many 
veterans who are now working and 
who lose their jobs may use their 
G.I. Bill benefits to get further educa- 
tion. On the other hand, if a univer- 
sal military training law is enacted by 
the Congress, then the oncoming 
generations of male high-school gradu- 
ates will have their progress into 
colleges and universities delayed. 

In any case, if present trends con- 
tinue, we should most certainly pre- 
pare for a bulge in college enrollments 
in the 1960’s made up of non-veterans 
only, equal to the present one which 
is made up of civilians and veterans. 
The future bulge will be the result of 
a larger population of college-age 
youth (as a result of the high birth 
rate of the 1940’s) and college attend- 
ance by larger percentages of that 
college-age population. 
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An EXPERIMENTAL seminar on ““The 
World’s Great Plays” is being offered 
in the University College, University 
of Chicago. Enrollment is so large 
that it was necessary to open an addi- 
tional section. On the basis of interest 
displayed so far, it is expected that 
this seminar will become a regular 
offering. 


A puace on the Advisory Board of 
Roosevelt College has been accepted 
by Albert Einstein. The Advisory 
Board has the responsibility of coun- 
seling the board of trustees and 
officers of the College on questions of 
general policy. Members serve for a 
period of five years. 


Tue University College of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago is entering the field 
of planning in its adult-education 
program this year. A special seminar 
will be offered during the late autumn 
and early winter to selected repre- 
sentatives of organizations concerned 
with civic planning problems. This is 
the first of a series of courses designed 
to train leaders who can conduct 
seminars for citizens interested in the 


field of planning. 


A women’s residence where Spanish 
is to be spoken exclusively has been 
opened at Stanford University. Haw- 
thorne Cottage on the campus, to be 
known as “Casa Espafiola,” will house 
13 or 14 students, who will be chiefly 
upper-division and graduate students 


in Spanish. About one-third will be 
students from Latin America. Selec- 
tion will be made by members of the 
Department of Romance Languages 
on the basis of scholarship and will be 
regarded as an academic honor. 


Tue Severn River Naval Command 
and the University of Maryland are 
co-operating in an extension educa- 
tion program. All courses are on the 
college or graduate level and are 
accredited by the University. They 
are open to all government employees 
of the Command who meet the admis- 
sion requirements of the University. 
The five undergraduate and two 
graduate courses are taught by seven 
instructors, three from the Naval 
Command, three from the University 
of Maryland, and one from the Naval 
Academy Postgraduate School. 


Pians to build a Graduate Center 
to provide quarters for six hundred 
graduate students and dining accom- 
modations for one thousand, as well 
as meeting rooms and recreational 
facilities, have been prepared for the 
graduate schools at Harvard Univer- 
sity. Construction will begin next 
spring, with completion scheduled for 
1950. The entire cost will be about 
$3,000,000. The Harvard Corpora- 
tion has offered $1,000,000 for a 
commons hall, in addition to land and 
maintenance for the entire project. 
This offer is conditional on the success 
of a campaign now being launched to 
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raise money from alumni of the Law 
School and other graduate schools in 
Cambridge. The Center, to consist of 
seven dormitory buildings, as well as 
a large commons hall, will provide 
housing for half of the resident, single 
students. 


Tae University of Minnesota has 
awarded a fellowship to Herbert Graf, 
stage director of the Metropolitan 
Opera House since 1936. Mr. Graf 
will write a book about opera, in 
which he will urge the development of 
a real American opera for the Ameri- 
can people. Much of the volume will 
be devoted to concrete, practical sug- 
gestions, drawn from the writer’s 
experience, for the staging and pro- 
duction of opera in the smaller play- 
houses and theaters throughout the 
country, on films, and on television. 


‘The first-semester courses of a new 
two-year curriculum to be known as 
the Program of Integrated Liberal 
Studies are being offered at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin this fall. This 
program qualifies a student to con- 
tinue toward a B.A. degree while 
laying a broad foundation of general 
education before specialization. Four 
courses are being offered in this pro- 
gram: Greek and Roman Culture, 
Early Man and His Society, The 
Physical Universe, and The Theory 
and Practice of Writing. 


A one-semesrer freshman course in 
language and communication and a 
full-year sophomore course in world 
literature are being required of all 
students at the New Jersey State 
Teachers College at Trenton. The 
language and communications course 
includes an introductory unit in 
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semantics and a study of current 
newspapers, magazines, movies, and 
radio programs. 


The University of Oklahoma has 
established a High School Science 
Service for the benefit of public. 
school teachers of science. Facilities 
offered include reference and consult- 
ant service, speakers, loan libraries, a 
monthly bulletin on science teaching 
and science-club information, and a 
weekly popular-science radio pro- 
gram. To these will be added next 
year a science fair, a two-day confer- 
ence, and a series of science leaflets. 


An unvercrapvate major in Euro- 
pean Literature and Thought has 
been instituted by the Liberal Arts 
College of the State University of 
Iowa. It aims to provide a broader 
training than a student is likely to 
get under the specialized requirements 
of a single department, as well as a 
concentrated program organized on a 
different basis from that of the usual 
undergraduate major. Students in 
this program take, in addition to 
appropriate courses in history, lan- 
guages, philosophy, social sciences, 
art, and literature, not less than 
twelve semester-hours of seminars in 
European Literature and Thought. 
These cut across departmental lines, 
and emphasize reading in source 
materials rather than in textbooks. 
The plan for the new major was 
developed by a committee represent- 
ing eleven departments. 


The governments of the United 
States and the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
have signed an agreement to put into 
effect the Fulbright Act. It provides 
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for a joint commission of twelve mem- 
bers, seven Americans appointed by 
the United States Ambassador in Lon- 
don and five British appointed by the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
The headquarters for the commission 
will be in London. It is empowered 
to authorize disbursements from the 
Fulbright funds; to plan and execute 
educational programs; and to recom- 
mend to the United States Board of 
Foreign Scholarships students, teach- 
ers, professors, and research scholars 
in the United Kingdom and Colonial 
| Dependencies qualified to participate 
in the exchange program contem- 
plated by the Fulbright Act. The 
commission is also empowered to rec- 
ommend to the United States Board 
qualifications for the selection of 
participants. 


Sixty-rour fellowships offered by 
the Canadian Council for Recon- 
struction and Unesco will be granted 
to educators, technicians, and artists 
in several war-devastated countries. 
| The program is the result of a volun- 
_ cary fund-raising campaign conducted 
_ throughout Canada by some seventy 
private organizations. Fellowships are 
offered in the fields of science and 
technology, education, the humani- 
ties, mass media, the social sciences, 
public administration, and the creative 
arts. The cost of round-trip travel of 
successful candidates will be covered 
by the fund, as well as health and 
accident insurance, living expenses for 
a period of approximately six months 
(at the rate of $180 a month), and 
special provision for travel expenses 
in Canada for study or observation. 

Countries to which the fellowships are 
| being offered include: Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Norway, France, Greece, 
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Belgium, Italy, Luxemburg, the 
Netherlands, Poland, China, the Phil- 
lipines, and the British colonial pos- 
sessions devastated by the war. 


Tue Medical College of Virginia has 
established a Department of Legal 
Medicine which will begin functioning 
this fall. The department will offer 
courses in the field of medicine as it 
relates to the collection of scientific 
evidence for the administration of 
civil and criminal law, including 
workmen’s compensation, civil cases, 
murder, suicide, accident, and other 
problems that confront a coroner. 


Four bond issues of the Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College 
were sold recently in what is believed 
to be the largest piece of college reve- 
nue bond financing on record. Bonds 
will be issued in the following amounts: 
$3,000,000 for improvements in the 
utilities system; $3,860,000 for a stu- 
dent-union building; $3,310,000 to 
build a dormitory which will accom- 
modate eleven hundred men; and 
$1,190,000 to build a women’s 
dormitory. 


Graapuate training in education 
beyond the Master’s degree has been 
placed on a co-operative basis by the 
School of Education of Indiana Uni- 
versity and two state teachers’ col- 
leges. Students who have received a 
Master’s degree in Education from 
Indiana State Teachers College or 
Ball State Teachers College may 
become approved candidates for the 
Doctor of Education degree at the 
university. Candidates will take half 
the required doctoral work at either of 
the colleges and their final year in 
resident study at the University. 





-Editorial-Comments - 4 





E Journat asks the leniency 
of its readers to do a little 
flag-waving. In an educational 

magazine the great American idea is, 
of course, free education for all. We 
who now enjoy the benefits which 
accrue from it, too often forget—per- 
haps we do not even know—that this 
idea has been realized through terrific 
struggle by the courage and stead fast- 
ness of the men and women who 
believed in it. Free education in the 
elementary school was worked out by 
the several states during the first half 
of the nineteenth century. The evo- 
lution of the high school continued in 
spite of vituperation and opposition 
until the turn of the century. 

The clamor for state-endowed edu- 
cation at higher levels in agriculture 
and industry became audible enough 
to attract the attention of congress- 
men in 1857 when a bill was intro- 
duced to donate public lands “to the 
several States and Territories which 
may provide colleges for the benefit 
of agriculture and the mechanical 
arts.” The bill was passed by a bare 
majority, but it was vetoed in 1859 by 
President Buchanan who deemed it 
“both inexpedient and unconstitu- 
tional.” The bill introduced again and 
passed by a larger majority was 
signed by President Lincoln on July 2, 
1862. The adverse vote in 1859 came 
largely from the representatives of the 
South and West. No representatives 
of the South were present when the 
bill was passed. The lack of support 
from the West, even in 1862, seems 
‘trange, for these states had been 
lemanding state support for colleges 
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of agriculture. Indeed, these are the 
states whose institutions have made 
the Land Grant College Act most 
famous. Carl L. Becker, in his lectures 
delivered at the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of the founding of Cornell 
University, said: 

The people of the West wanted agri- 
cultural colleges, but as it turned out 
were extremely reluctant to pay the price 
demanded in the Morrill Act. 

The representatives of the western 
states were not in a position to vote with 
enthusiasm for or against the act, since 
they regarded the method of granting 
lands as a bad means of obtaining a good 
end, which was the endowment of agri- 
cultural colleges.' 


The clauses of the Morrill Act are 
familiar to readers of the JouRNAL, 
but still they are worthy of reitera- 
tion. The Act donates public land to 
the states and stipulates that the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of land or scrip 
(some of the older states no longer had 
any public domain) 


shall be invested. .. and moneys so 
invested shall constitute a perpetual 
fund. . . the interest of which shall be 
inviolably appropriated . . . to the en- 
dowment, support, and maintenance of 
at least one college where the leading 
object shall be, without excluding other 
scientific and classical studies, and includ- 
ing military tactics, to teach such 
branches of learning as are related to 
agriculture and the mechanic arts, in such 
manner as the legislatures of the States 
may respectively prescribe, in order to 
promote the liberal and practical educa- 

1Becker, Carl L. Cornel] University: Founders 


and Founding. Ithaca, New York: Cornell Univer- 
sity Press, 1943. pp. 31, 35- 
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tion of the industrial classes in the several 
pursuits and professions of life. 

The grandeur of this idea stands 
realized in the sixty-nine land-grant 
colleges and universities—the spon- 
sors of the Land Grant College Act 
wrought better than they knew. Who 
in 1862 would have dared to dream 
that in 1948 there would be 2,410,000 
students enrolled in the colleges, uni- 
versities, and technical and _ profes- 
sional schools of the United States; that 
486,267 students would be enrolled in 
the twenty most populous institu- 
tions; and that five land-grant colleges 
would be among the twenty having 
the largest enrollments—the Univer- 
sities of California, Minnesota, IIli- 
nois, Ohio State, and Wisconsin. 

Large enrollment, however, is but 
one of the notable features of the land- 
grant colleges and universities. They 
have stood for such far-reaching social 
ideals as coeducation and racial equal- 
ity. In the roster of the land-grant 
institutions are found some of the 
greatest agricultural colleges, tech- 
nical schools, medical schools, and 
hospitals of the country. Some of 
these schools are parts of such great 
state universities as California or 
Minnesota; others are independent 
schools such as Pennsylvania State 
College, Iowa State College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanic Arts, or Kansas 
State College of Agriculture and 
Applied Science. Sometimes their 
remarkable achievements have been 
furthered by gifts from private 
donors, as have those of Cornell and 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. Sometimes the rewards from 
the great discoveries of scientists on 
the faculty have been carefully hus- 
banded and yield revenue for further 
research. One notable example of 
such farsightedness is the Wisconsin 
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Alumni Research Foundation, which 
since 1928 has turned over to a faculty 
research committee $3,889,919 and is 
now “prepared to endow University 
research in the natural sciences with 
at least $400,000 a year.” 

The remarkable story of the land- 
grant colleges has been due not only 
to the state and federal money which 
each has received, but to the devo- 
tion, skill, and vision of the men and 
women who have toiled tirelessly to 
realize the idea. Each land-grant 
college has its roll of honor: Many of 
the names are those of great teachers 
and wise administrators, of members 
of the state legislature, and of private 
citizens. 

President Morrill of the University 
of Minnesota recently said that in the 
long tradition of higher education in 
the Western world the “land-grant 
college . . . is America’s one identi- 
fiable contribution.” 


URING October, three land- 

grant universities commemo- 
rated their founding. Cornell held a 
three-day meeting. On the first day 
a convocation was held celebrating the 
eightieth year of the University. On 
the second day the new Laboratory 
of Nuclear Studies was dedicated. On 
the last day, the Greater Cornell Fund 
drive was opened, the purpose of which 
is to raise $12,500,000, not only to pro- 
vide for the physical needs of the 
University, but to assist in a better 
understanding of the great social and 
moral issues of our time. 

The celebration of the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the founding of Ohio 
State University opened with a two- 
day program of addresses and social 
gatherings. The celebration is to 
continue throughout the year: special 
conferences are to be arranged by 
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various departments to which persons 
of similar interests from other institu- 
tions will be invited. Several learned 
societies will hold their annual meet- 
ings on campus during the year. 
Special series of lectures, of concerts, 
and of dramatic performances have 
been announced. 

The University of Wisconsin, too, 
has planned a yearlong celebration of 
its centennial. The tentative sched- 
ule of the Centennial Celebration 
includes not only the annual meetings 
of fourteen learned societies but con- 
certs by such nationally famous artists 
as Kreisler, Horowitz, and Piati- 
gorsky, dramatic performances by 
professional troupes from New York 
and Chicago, and special art exhibits 
which will be supplemented by con- 
certs, plays, and exhibitions arranged 
by campus groups. Wisconsin is to 
receive several Centennial Memorials 
from an organization of alumni and 
friends known as the University of 
Wisconsin Foundation. This organi- 
zation plans to raise $5,000,000. These 
gifts to the University are to include 
scholarships for needy students of 
unusual ability, both undergraduate 
and graduate; the endowment of 
special professorships for the enlarge- 
ment of human knowledge; special 
equipment; and a Wisconsin Idea 
Building which will eventually accom- 
modate institutes, short courses, clin- 
ics, and conferences. 


NATIONAL educational confer- 

ence devoted to the consideration 
of “Higher Education for American 
Society” officially opened the celebra- 
tion of the first one hundred years of 
the University of Wisconsin. There 
were four hundred representatives 
from almost two hundred colleges 
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who had come, as President Fred 
said, from Williams to Wyoming, 
Such a national conference was an un. 
usual way of opening the Centennial 
Celebration. 

The program of the three-day 
Conference was skillfully acti 
The texts of the papers given before 
the general meetings and the round 
tables were mimeographed and were 
available early in the Conference. 
Three meetings were attended by all 
the representatives. The addresses on 
these programs, although each had 
its own title, were grouped under 
inclusive topics: Appraising and Plan- 
ning Higher Education, Goals in 
Higher Education, and Personal Val- 
ues and Higher Education. 

Friday and Saturday afternoons 
were devoted to fourteen round tables. 
There were two main topics, Problems 
in Higher Education and Improving 
the Effectiveness of Higher Education, 
with several discussion groups included 
under each. 

The Committee had most gener- 
ously provided two or three excellent 
speakers for each of the discussion 
groups. For this reason, the exchange 
of ideas was brisk and pointed: the 
audience was interested and asked 
questions. The speakers were chosen 
from many fields—academic circles, 
industry, administration, and business. 

Wisconsin is to be commended for 
the wisdom shown in opening its year- 
long centennial celebration with this 
stimulating meeting. It was generous 
to invite other schools to share in this 
feast of ideas. Certainly, it was serv- 
ing the nation in thus disseminating 
the accumulated experience and 
thought of many persons interested 
in higher education through this 
conference. 


J.H.M. 
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The Gregg Report 
Tue Puiace or PsycHo.ocy In AN IDEAL 

UNIVERSITY: THE REPORT OF THE 

Universiry Commission TO ADVISE 

ON THE Future oF PsycHOLOGY AT 

Harvarp. Cambridge, Massachusetts: 

Harvard University Press, 1947. x+ 

42 pp. $1.50. 

The “Gregg Report” appears at a 
moment when many institutions and 
departments are critically reconsidering 
the function and objectives of their 
psychology programs. A committee com- 
prising six noteworthy psychologists and 
six others eminent in medicine, psychia- 
try, science, and business, headed by 
Alan Gregg of the Rockefeller Foundation, 
have pooled their judgment on a number 
of current questions about psychology in 
university education. What directions is 
its development taking? How can it con- 
tribute more effectively to other disci- 
plines and professions, notably the social 
sciences, education, medicine, and psy- 
chiatry? How can its emerging status as 
a profession, both clinical and applied, be 
geared in with “pure” psychology and at 
the same time with medical and engineer- 
ing technologies? What psychological 
research methods are scientifically respect- 
able and deserving of encouragement and 
development? Shall a new technological 
doctorate of psychology be provided as 
an alternative to the traditional research 
Ph.D. degree? What obligations must 
psychologists acknowledge not only to 
the academic world but to society, 
industry, and government? 

The committee wisely makes no pre- 
tense of giving definitive answers to these 
questions. Indeed, its fundamental rec- 
ognition that the character of psychology 
is so rapidly changing precludes any 
categorical pronouncements. Rather, the 
committee limits itself to formulating the 
outcome of prolonged deliberations and 
discussions of basic issues. The degree of 
agreement reached by twelve so varied 
personalities would be surprising did we 
not recognize that the very conditions 


which necessitate such a survey as this 
have abolished the authority of tradi- 
tional patterns of thinking and compelled 
psychologists, as well as other profes- 
sional men, to admit the validity of 
problems and methods which a dozen 
years ago they perhaps ignored or con- 
demned. Diverging views of individuals 
are given in a dozen footnotes, the tone 
of which is less that of dissent than of 
amplification of opinion or, at most, sus- 
pended judgment; and to this reviewer 
they do not seem to weaken in any 
respect the unity and significance of the 
document. 

It is not too much to predict, as Presi- 
dent Conant does in his foreword, that 
many universities, colleges, and depart- 
ments will find this survey of the function 
and responsibilities of psychology of the 
greatest importance in helping them 
reshape their programs in the face of 
rapidly changing social demands. 

Forrest A. KInGsBURY 
University of Redlands 


A Useful Book 


Dest FINANCING OF PLANT ADDITIONS 
FOR STATE COLLEGES AND UNIVER- 
sities, by Robert Bruce Stewart and 
Roy Lyon. West Lafayette, Indiana: 
Purdue Research Foundation, 1948. 
xiii+271 pp. 

This volume, prepared by two well- 
known authorities, will undoubtedly be- 
come a valuable tool in the hands of 
administrative officers in institutions of 
higher education, as well as other officials 
who must struggle with the various 
aspects of debt financing. It is particu- 
larly timely since it is made available in 
these days of swollen enrollments and the 
consequent pressure for plant expansion 
at all points. 

The manual, as the authors call it, grew 
out of a study undertaken in 1940 at the 
request of the Central Association of Uni- 
versity and College Business Officers. 
Delayed by the war, it was completed in 
expanded form during the past two years. 
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The statistical components are based 
upon analysis of returns from approxi- 
mately one hundred state institutions 
which reported experience with bond 
issues totaling more than $150,000,000. 

The purpose of the book is well stated 
in the “ Authors’ Note,” as follows: 

In short, the authors have attempted to 
present a fairly comprehensive history of past 
bond issues of higher educational institutions 
to show how the respective colleges and 
universities met the needs of the time; a 
chronicle and discussion of refunding and 
retirements of these original issues; practical 
as opposed to legal solutions in those few 
cases where default has occurred; a docu- 
mentary account of the judicial interpretation 
of the constitutional debt provisions—this 
forms the basis for valid revenue bonds and 
it is hoped that the account will be helpful in 
sett[l]ing up proper pledges as security for such 
bonds; an outline of procedure for actually 
issuing and selling bonds once the proper 
issuing authority is obtained (pages viii-ix). 

This reviewer can attest the usefulness 
of the volume since it arrived at a time 
when he and his colleagues were in the 
throes of developing a particularly trying 
bond issue, and this review has been 
delayed until the business officers, attor- 
neys, and underwriters concerned had 
profited to the fullest extent from the 
contents. To this writer’s knowledge, it 
is the only book of its kind available today. 

H. K. Newsurn 
University of Oregon 


An Intriguing Book 


No Retreat FROM Reason, by Alfred E. 
Cohn. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1948. xi+279 pp. $3.50. 
Dr. Alfred E. Cohn is a member 

emeritus of the Rockefeller Institute for 

Medical Research. Throughout his career 

he has exemplified the medical philos- 

opher. With him medicine has not been 

a profession apart from the world in 

which we live but rather a section of 

culture. Leaders in medical science fre- 
quently are requested to make public 
addresses or to contribute essays in 
relationship to a variety of special 
occasions. Thus, in a long and dis- 
tinguished career, Dr. Cohn has written 
an essay on “ Psychoanalysis in Medicine” 
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which served to break down some of the 
fundamental restraints of established 
organic medicine to the new invaders 
from the mental side. That essay, first 
published in 1941, would today be con- 
sidered quite moderate, since the rise of 
interest in psychiatry during the war just 
ended is one of the striking phenomena 
of modern medicine. Since Dr. Cohn has 
retired from active work in his field, 
his essay on retiring is one of those 
gentle complaints in which oldsters justify 
their worth to society by citation of 
various men of the past who have per- 
formed miracles beyond the period of 
maturity. The obvious answer is that 
retiring ages are based on averages and 
that great men are naturally above the 
average. 

The essays of a biographical type, such 
as those of John Wyckoff and Simon 
Flexner and one called Apologia Mea, 
are to me the most fascinating and worth 
while in this intriguing book. Other 
essays are concerned with “The Meaning 
of Medical Research,” “Changes in Public 
Attitudes toward Medicine,” and “‘The 
Difference between Art and Science in 
Their Relation to Nature.” They are 
exceedingly worth while not only for their 
marshaling of factual material but for the 
light that is thrown upon the subjects by 
a thinking and original mind. 

Morris FIsHBEIN 
American Medical Association 


Thoughtful and Readable 


Some TuHouGuts on University Epuca- 
TION, by Sir Richard Livingstone. Lon- 
don: Cambridge University Press, 1948. 
28 pp. $1.00. 

This book consists of a single lecture; 
it is a slim volume but not at all trivial, 
written as it is in the extremely thought- 
ful and readable style of the author. It 
is primarily addressed to a British public, 
but the wisdom which shines through it 
illuminates the educational scene in this 
country, too. The writer is concerned 
with problems of college and university, 
and we of this country may pardonably 
take pride in the eulogistic remarks which 
he generously makes about American 
progress in the field of liberal education. 


The author stresses the limitations of 
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specialism and of the very pursuit of 
knowledge for its own sake, apart from its 
relevance to man’s destiny. He deplores 
the fact that the universities have re- 
mained outside the main streams of social 
life, and that the great recent innovations 
in living and in social institutions have 
been due to forces not fashioned in the edu- 
cational laboratory; and he explains this 
fact as due to the indifference of the uni- 
versities to the question of human ideals. 
The universities can recover their power 
over life only by restoring the considera- 
tion of values to the center of the cur- 
riculum. The study of history and 
literature is well enough but really not 
adequate. Only philosophy and religion 
can disclose the basic pattern of the 
values of living. 
RapHAEL Demos 
Harvard University 


Biographical Books about Lawyers 


ErerNAL Lawyer: LEGAL BioGRAPHY OF 
Cicero, by Robert N. Wilkin. New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1947. 
Xvi+264 pp. $3.00. 

Men or Law: FRoM HaAmMMURABI TO 
Hoimes, by William Seagle. New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1947. 
391 pp. $5.00. 

Robert N. Wilkin, judge of the United 
States District Court, and William Seagle, 
assistant solicitor, Department of the 
Interior, have written two biographical 
books about lawyers which have much in 
common. Judge Wilkin’s contribution is 
a full-length biography of the “eternal 
lawyer,” Marcus Tullius Cicero. Mr. 
Seagle has chosen to deal less fully with 
the lives of fifteen men of the law, not all 
of whom are as well known to the reading 
public as is Judge Wilkin’s choice. But 
while Cicero’s life is developed in 241 

ages of text, the subject would have 

i equally appropriate for one of Mr. 

Seagle’s sketches; and any of the latter 

could easily have been developed into a 

full-fledged biography. This difference 

may account for the fact that reading 
interest is not as evenly sustained in 

Judge Wilkin’s book as it is in the 

shorter, more compact, biographical 

sketches by Mr. Seagle. 

Judge Wilkin’s interest in Cicero is 
understandable, not only because of a 
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professional and intellectual curiosity 
concerning Roman law and regarding a 
Roman lawyer who helped to mold it, 
but also because of the author’s known 
championship of the theory of natural 
law as the philosophy of law. Cicero’s 
integration of stoic theory and Roman 
law is well illustrated in the statement: 
There is in fact a true law—namely, right 
reason—which is in accordance with nature, 
applies to all men, and is unchangeable and 
eternal. . . . It will not lay down one rule at 
Rome and another at Athens, nor will it be one 
rule today and another tomorrow (page 225). 


The author’s apology for the human 
frailty of lawyers who “practice mental 
quirks and moral quibbles”’ to aid their 
clients (page xi), may also explain his 
compassion for a Roman citizen who 
“was in business a statesman, in state- 
craft a business man, in politics a 
humanist,” and who, for all his consid- 
erable championship of law and consti- 
tutionalism, at times “spoke as a 
politician” (page 64). 

Scholars of classics or of Roman law 
may regret that Judge Wilkin did not 
bring his recognized legal ability to bear 
upon some of the constitutional prob- 
lems which confronted Cicero. There are 
moments, also, when, in passing sentence 
upon the acts of his lawyer-politician, 
the author himself seems to be a jurist- 
humanist tempering justice with mercy. 
But the layman or lawyer, less interested 
in the niceties of Roman constitutional- 
ism, will enjoy the book as a revelation of 
the oneness of human problems, for which 
there will not be “one rule at Rome and 
another at” Washington. 

Mr. Seagle’s selection of men of law 
needs no criticism. It is unimportant 
that he chose Hammurabi rather than 
Moses, Solon rather than Plato or Aris- 
totle, Gaius rather than Cicero, and 
Grotius rather than Aquinas. Perhaps at 
another time the author will narrate the 
lives of another fifteen men of law, for 
certainly since the days of Hammurabi, 
king of Babylon, the men of law are many 
whose lives are important to history and 
the account of which would be interesting 
and instructive. 

A commendable focus of interest upon 
the development of English law is at- 
tained by treating the life of Edward I, 
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who “laid the foundations of a rising 
legal system”; of Lord Chancellor Elles- 
mere (Thomas Edgerton), who secured 
the independence of the Court of Chan- 
cery; of his opponent in this struggle, Sir 
Edward Coke, “the greatest name in the 
history of the common law”; of Sir Wil- 
liam Blackstone, whose Commentaries on 
the Laws of England “became a universal 
best seller”; and of Jeremy Bentham, the 
iconoclast made jurist “‘by virtue of sheer 
repulsion” to Blackstone’s Commentaries. 

Mr. Seagle includes four more names 
in his list of lawyers. Two of these are 
less well known to American readers than 
are his Englishmen. One is an Italian, 
Cesare Bonesna, Marchese di Beccaria, 
whose essay “Of Crimes and Punish- 
ments” (1764) introduced an era of 
reform in criminal law. The other is 
Rudolph von Jhering, a German whose 
social utilitarianism turned from a doc- 
trine of legal concepts to one of law as a 
means to an end. 

The two American jurists, as one would 
weet amidst such a notable array, are 
John Marshall, “the greatest name in the 
history of American law,” and Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Jr., “who was not only 
the greatest American judge but that 
almost mythological figure, the perfect 
constitutional censor.””’ Whether or not 
these superlative encomiums are deserved, 
or may or should be reconciled, the 
reader will ponder at his leisure. 

It is interesting to compare Judge 
Wilkin’s sympathetic approach to natural 
law with Mr. Seagle’s cryptic reply to the 
“mythmakers” who see a divine inspira- 
tion for law in the relief that surmounts 
the diorite pillar upon which the code of 
Hammurabi is inscribed. The relief 
depicts the king receiving the laws from 
Shamash, the sun god. Says Mr. Seagle: 


But this would no more prove the religious 
origin of the Code than the divine inspiration 
of modern laws would be established by the 
fact that the sessions of legislative assemblies 
are still opened with prayer (page 22). 


Disagreement upon this subject is not 
confined to the authors. 
Wi.tiuaM H. Rose 
Ohio State University 
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Graduate Preparation for 
Teaching 


C. J. DUCASSE 
[Continued from page 447] 


with interest reasonably well informed 
in various subjects remote from it, is 
shown by the fact that probably each 
of us can recall at least a few men who 
had this combination. For prospective 
teachers in general-education _pro- 
grams, it is an especially desirable 
one; and the preceding remarks sug- 
gest that something to equip young 
Ph.D.’s with it can be done without 
need to revolutionize or to impair the 
otherwise sound graduate education 


they are now getting. 
[Vol. XIX, No. 9] 


The International Universi- 
ties Conference 


FRANCIS J. BROWN 
[Continued from page 459] 


in a unique position. There is a 
universality of intellectual life which 
overrides barriers of political or other 
differences. The youth of the nations 
of the world pass through classrooms 
and laboratories of the institutions of 
higher education in an endless pro- 
cession, and many of them rise to 
positions of local, national, and world 
leadership. It is earnestly hoped that 
the Universities Conference at Utrecht 
made a significant contribution to the 
mutual understanding of the univer- 
sities of the world and, hence, to 


world peace. 
[Vol. XIX, No. 9] 
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Planning the Princeton 
Library 
WALTER H. KILHAM, JR. 
[Continued from page 452| 
proposing to open the stack to the 
University, far better lighting and 
ventilation than were customary 
would be required. We worked out, 
tentatively, a minimum height for 
proper distribution of light and air, 
and a movable ceiling made of the 
two bays. With the ceiling in its 
lowest position, 7 feet 2' inches, the 
Committee was invited to visit the 
model. The problem of how to have 
a ceiling reasonably low to save 
cubage, but high enough for the use to 
be made of the space, was explained. 
Slowly the ceiling was raised. We 
asked the Committee members to say 
“when” and they did so at 8 feet + 
inches—to the inch the engineers’ 
estimate of the least, practical height. 

The mock-up was later used for 
display of various types of furniture, 
and again the faculty collaborated in 
choosing the designs and in deter- 
mining what should reasonably be 
provided. 

There is still much finish work 
going on, although the college year 
has begun and the library has been 
put to use. A little while ago, an 
officer of the University told me 
there was one thing that had bothered 
him. For years, in certain areas of 
the old library some elderly pro- 
fessors with their books had been 
immovable fixtures. He wondered 
what would become of them in a new 
modular library with changeable parti- 
tions. Then one day he chanced to 
look over the new building, where 
painters and carpenters were still 
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scurrying around; there beside the 
same old books were the same old 
professors, settled quietly down in 
comfortable chairs as though nothing 
had changed. We hope it is a sign 
the new shoes will prove as com- 


fortable as the old. [Vol. XIX, No. 6] 


ASSOCIATION MEETINGS DURING 
DECEMBER, 1948, AND THE 
EARLY MONTHS OF 1949 


American Association for Adult Education 
May 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science 
New York City 
December 26-31, 1949 
American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation 
Boston April 17-22 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
Columbus April 25-28 
American Association of Dental Schools 
Chicago June 27-29 
American Association of Junior Colleges 
San Francisco February 23-26 
American Association of Physics Teachers 
New York City January 
American Association of School Administrators 
(Three Regional Conferences) 
San Francisco February 19-23 
St. Louis February 27—March 2 
Philadelphia March 27-30 
American Association of Schools of Religious 
Education 
Cincinnati December 28-29 
American Association of Schools and Depart- 
ments of Journalism 
Minneapolis September 
American Association of Schools of Social Work 
Boston January 26-29 
American Association of Teachers of French 
New York City December 27-28 
American Association of Teachers of German 
New York City December 26-28 
American Association of Teachers of Italian 
New York City December 29 
American Association of Teachers of Journalism 
Minneapolis September 
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American Association of Teachers of Spanish 
and Portuguese 
New York City December 26-28 

American Association of University Professors 

Washington, D. C. February 26-27 
American Association of University Women 

Seattle June 20-24 
American Chemical Society 

San Francisco March 27—April 1 
American College Personnel Association 

Chicago April 18-21 
American College Public Relations Association 

Washington, D. C. April 26-30 
American Council on Education 

Washington, D. C. 
American Economics Association 

Cleveland December 27-30 
American Educational Research Association 

St. Louis February 27—March 2 
American Historical Association 

Washington, D. C. December 28-30 
American Library Association 

Chicago 
American Mathematical Society 

Columbus December 28-30 
American Philological Association 

St. Louis December 28-30 
American Political Science Association 


May 6-7 


January 20-23 


J 


Chicago December 28-30 
American Psychological Association 

Denver September 5-10 
American Sociological Society 

Chicago December 28-30 
American Statistical Association 

Cleveland December 27-29 


American Student Health Association 

San Francisco December 30-31 
American Vocational Association, Inc. 

Milwaukee 

November 30-December 4 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development 

New York City February 13-16 
Association of American Colleges 

New York City January 10-12 
Association of American Geographers 


Madison December 27-30 
Association of American Law Schools 
Cincinnati December 28-30 


Association of American Medical Colleges 
White Sulphur Springs 
November 8-10 
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College Physical Education Association 
Chicago December 27-28 
Geological Society of America 
New York City November 11-13 
Institute for Education by Radio 
Columbus May 5-8 
International Council of Religious Education 
Columbus February 6-12 
Linguistic Society of America 
New York City December 30-31 
Mathematical Association of America 
Columbus December 31 
Modern Language Association of America 
New York City December 28-30 
Music Educators National Conference 
(Six Division Conventions) 
Sacramento, California April 10-13 
Baltimore, Maryland March 7-9 
Davenport, Iowa March 17-19 
Portland, Oregon March 30-April 2 
Tampa, Florida April 27-30 
Colorado Springs, Colo. April 20-23 
Music Teachers National Association 
Chicago December 29-January 1 
National Association of Deans and Advisers 
of Men 
Highland Park, Illinois April 13-16 
National Association of Deans of Women 
Chicago April 18-21 
National Association of Deans of Women and 
Advisers to Girls in Negro Schools 
Tallahassee April 14-16 
National Association of Schools of Music 
Chicago December 27-29 
National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals 
Chicago February 26—March 2 
National Conference on Higher Education 
Chicago April 4-7 
National Council of Geography Teachers 
Chicago November 26-27 
National Education Association of the United 
States 


Boston July 4-8 

National Protestant Council on Higher 
Education 

New York City January 


National Vocational Guidance Association, Inc. 
Chicago April 18-21 
Rural Life Association 


Goshen, Indiana December 2-4 
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